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HARLOTTE sat upright in bed, her heart beating in her throat. 
C A cry, wild and urgent, was echoing in her brain, and she 
knew that it had come from the next room, occupied by 
Whortley Bradford, for even now she could hear heavy breathing and 
the muffled sound of struggling bodies through the closed door. 

Then a man’s voice: “Good God, man, if you kill me you know 
what——” The words died into heavy breathing. 

The terrified fingers of her bed companion closed tightly upon Char- 
lotte’s arm. “Oh, what is it, Charlotte? What is the matter?” she 
whined. , 

“Hush!” Charlotte slipped an arm about her and listened. 

“Do you think I care?” snarled a voice they easily recognized. 
“T’ll show you that I care for nothing, you damned scoundrel! I'll 
show you!” 

“Whortley!” whispered Thyra Fenton, who still clung wildly to 
her companion. Charlotte sat intently listening. 

“Let me explain,” pleaded the first voice breathlessly, “you don’t 
understand—I don’t accuse you—let me—God Almighty! Help!” 

“You will call me a thief, will you!” Bradford’s tone indicated 
uncontrollable passion combined with muscular effort. “You'll die 
for it, and Bob Featherstone too if I catch him, as the devil hears me! 
Let the consequence be what it will.” 

Charlotte sprang from the bed, and, bumping recklessly against 
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furniture, pushed her way through the dark to a door dividing the 
rooms. Wildly she beat upon the panels. “Mr. Bradford! Whort- 
ley!” she cried fearlessly. 

“Oh Charlotte, don’t!” exclaimed Thyra in breathy appeal. “ He’s 
been drinking, he may break in here; for Heaven’s sake! it would be 
a dreadful scandal!” 

But she was unheeded. Charlotte’s voice was raised, the blows on 
the door fell more heavily. “Stop what you are doing in there or I 
shall raise the house!” she cried. 

The action beyond the partition ceased, someone crossed the room 
heavily. “ All right,” came thickly through the door. “It’s nothing— 
sorry !” 

Charlotte returned to bed quivering with cold and excitement; she 
scarcely heard her companion’s words. 

“Think of his getting into a state like that,” Thyra was saying, 
“right in the next room to me too! Bah! I always thought him 
weak, but I must say I never believed he’d drink.” 

She of the courageous heart wrapped the covers closely about her 
and listened for other sound from the room adjoining. 

“ What do you suppose he was doing?” asked Thyra. 

“T don’t know.” 

Thyra wound up the front hair she had frantically loosened into 
becoming waves at the prospect of tragedy. ‘“ Wouldn’t it have been 
dreadful if—anything had happened ?” she whispered. “It would have 
been in all the papers! That’s the worst of living in these wretched 
boarding-houses! I think it was unpardonable of him to use such 
language when he knows we can hear it.” 

“T don’t suppose he thought about that,” said Charlotte, who was 
still listening for some sound from the other room. 

Thyra sniffed. “ He is intoxicated, that is the truth—a nice thing!” 

“ Well, and if he is, it is excusable.” 

“ Excusable! Why, I should like to know?” 

“Because he has had a good deal to suffer; everything has been 
against him. Poor fellow, I pity him very much.” 

“Oh, bosh! what has——” 

Charlotte’s hand, descending softly, smothered the words. “ Listen, 
they are going out!” she whispered, whereupon they both sat up to hear 
Bradford’s door close and the footsteps of the two men crossing the 
hallway and descending the stairs. 

“Do you notice how unsteady their steps are?” said Thyra, beating 
her pillow up comfortably. “ Disgusting !” 

Charlotte lay back in silence. 

“T don’t see how you can defend such behavior in him,” continued 
the other with a yawn. “It has finished him with me forever.” 
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“You were finished with him long ago, my dear; that is one of 
the reasons why I pity him.” 

“Why don’t you pity the men who have loved you?” 

“T never led any of them on, for I have never given any man 
false hope, as you gave Whortley when you allowed yourself to be 
secretly engaged to him.” 

“Well, I was wise enough to see my mistake in time. Why should 
I marry a man in Whortley’s position, I should like to know—just 
for false sentiment ?” 

“He might have made you very happy, my dear; he is your equal 
in every way and is an exceptionally nice fellow, to my thinking. He 
has the misfortune of being poor, owing merely to his father’s reckless- 
ness, but he is the sort who will get up quickly. ‘There was not a 
more popular man at Princeton, and there would not be a more popular 
one here in New York society if he could afford to keep up with it. 
You came to him at the wrong time, just when he was crushed by the 
death of his father and financial ruin.” 

“Did you know that his father committed suicide?” whispered 
Thyra in a tone of making a dreadful communication. 

Yes.” 

“Did he tell you?” 

“No, Aunt Katherine told me.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The dry boards of the haliway and 
stairs creaked noisily from the pressure of those who had so lately 
passed over them, for the house was one of those old, respectable brown- 
stone structures on Madison Avenue of which the woodwork has been 
dried and cracked by uncountable hot summers. 

“Think of my marrying the son of a suicide!” said Thyra. 

“The Colonel was momentarily crazed by his sudden loss of every- 
thing,” returned her companion. “There was no one near him; Whort- 
ley was in Europe.” 

“T know, but the world doesn’t take that into consideration. Be- 
sides, it showed a weakness that I think Whortley has inherited.” 

Charlotte turned over. “ Dear, you were perfectly right to give him 
up if you don’t care for him; but don’t try to excuse yourself by 
imagining faults that are not his. No man could have accepted more 
bravely or manfully the blow you gave him yesterday.” 

“Yes, and went to the Featherstones’ ball in the evening!” 

“Of course, I can understand that, and I admire him for it. You 
treated him shabbily, and he was strong enough to conceal how much 
it hurt.” 

“T should like to know what you could expect me to do! Heaven 
knows I’ve had enough of poverty for the past three years. Why 
should I jump from the frying-pan into the fire? I tell you, Char- 
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lotte, I want to have a little comfort and pleasure before I die! Poverty 
arouses every evil instinct in me—and yet I never have a man with 
means attentive to me.” 

“Girls situated as we are seldom have. It is not very likely we 
should meet many millionaires in a house like this.” 

“No, but other girls have outside chances. Look how you met 
Count d’Orlet, for instance, just because you went to see your aunt 
off to Europe.” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, a trifle bitterly, “and great happiness that 
has brought me, hasn’t it!” 

“Tf he had not been married your father might have been com- 
fortably settled. But, do you know, Charlotte,—now, don’t be offended, 
—I often wonder if he would really marry you, without a sou, and 
situated as you are. Do you think he would ?” 

Charlotte lay quite still an instant, and when she spoke her voice 
betrayed little of the effect the remark had had upon her. “I know 
that he would, otherwise do you think I should permit his attentions ?” 

Thyra patted her shoulder. “ Now, dear, don’t be huffy,” she said, 
“T meant nothing; only I do not believe much in the sincerity of 
Frenchmen, and it seems to me that if d’Orlet were quite serious, 
he would either get a divorce from his invalid wife, or allow you to 
be free and have a chance in the meantime.” 

“ Divorce is not permitted in the Catholic Church. I can’t expect 
him to go against all his inherited principles, and should have a con- 
tempt for him if he showed no feeling for his wife.” 

“Oh, of course; but remember he is much older than you; and a 
man of the world at thirty-six, with immense wealth at his disposal, 
knows pretty well how to win the confidence of a girl of twenty-two, 
who has had very little experience, and who——” 

“Thyra, please don’t say such things to me,” interrupted Charlotte. 
“You don’t understand the situation and cannot judge. Certainly 
no man could have shown his love for a woman more clearly than he 
has shown his for me.” 

“Oh, by constant gifts and all that, I know, things that are easy 
enough to a man of his wealth, but he has his good times without you, 
in Paris and about.” 

“Pooh! he could have any girl he wants. Why should he pretend 
to care for me?” - 

“You are pretty, and different from the commonplace society girl. 
But, whether you are angry or not, I must say it, I don’t think it is 
right for you to accept the attentions of a married man.” 

“What would you have me do—give him up and die? If we had 
met before his family obliged him to marry a woman he never cared 
for, I should be his wife now; as it is, we must make the best of 
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things. She cannot possibly live much longer, and when she dies we 
shall be married.” 

“He says so! I think him very selfish. He will keep you waiting 
indefinitely, while you are endangering your reputation every day.” 

Charlotte moved restlessly. “Oh, reputation!” she said. “ For 
Heaven’s sake leave that word out; it belongs to past ages. I should 
like to know one prominent woman in society whose reputation can 
bear investigation !” 

“Nonsense, there are many; besides, you are not a prominent 
society woman, and without money or chaperonage a girl must be pretty 
careful.” 

“You insinuated the other day that I am already misjudged, so 
what does it matter?” Charlotte laughed slightly and drew the covers 
higher. “Whether ’tis better to sin pleasantly, and be judged, or 
remain virtuous in misery, and be condemned by suspicion.” 

After a moment’s silence Thyra ventured in a melancholy tone: “I 
have always been afraid of the effect this sort of life would have upon 
you—going to dinners at cafés with a man alone, and all that! You 
say you are engaged to him, but the world doesn’t know that, and 
people who know him well must know that he is married. Look at 
the light that places you in!” 

“ Please let me sleep, I am tired of all this.” 

“Well, Charlotte, I want to tell you that if you care nothing for 
your own good name, I care for mine; and it hurts us both for you to 
be seen out every night alone with a man.” 

“T am always home before eleven,” said Charlotte; “and, Thyra, 
if you are afraid of associating with me, we had better part at once. 
I certainly do not wish to hurt your life.” 

Thyra sniffed. “Is there any need to be so tragic about it?” she 
demanded. “I don’t care if you don’t; but I tell you if you want 
to be happy in the future, you will be a little more circumspect now.” 

“T don’t trust the future,” returned Charlotte, making herself com- 
fortable again; “now let me sleep; it must be nearly dawn.” 

But Thyra, her blond head pillowed upon one plump arm, was the 
first to drop off into restful slumber; Charlotte Randolph lay staring 
into the dark, thinking over and weighing the advice she had so resented, 
studying over every slightest incident of the evening while she and 
d’Orlet had been together: how he had looked at her; whether or 
rot he had evinced any signs of growing indifference. She reflected, 
upon parting with him, on giving up forever the joy of his love, his 
thousand daily attentions, and for what? Would the world, who might 
condemn her love, fill the vacuum his departure would leave in her life? 
An orphan, destitute of the best life can offer, struggling to keep body 
and soul together in a way legitimate to a woman gently born, could 
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she renounce all the pleasant hours with d’Orlet and sink back in 
humble submission upon the superior compassion of that social world 
which she had left Philadelphia, the home of her birth, to escape? She 
had scorned their pity when first she had found herself alone and 
portionless in the world, and struck out bravely to make a livelihood 
by designing, why should she now submit to it when real joy was 
promised ? 

The slavery of her days accentuated by comparison the happiness 
of association with him. Charlotte was not even blessed with the small 
monthly income that assured Thyra her daily bread, and gave her the 
privilege of earning luxuries by giving three piano lessons each week. 
Her work brought her more disappointments than successes, and the 
days were often dark with discouragement. Upon such an atmosphere 
d’Orlet’s influence descended like a comforting glow from that world 
of ease and luxury which should have been hers by right of birth, 
and for which her nature craved in spite of brave efforts to repress it. 
After a trying day it was always refreshing to array herself in what 
was still presentable of her finery, and drive with him down the brilliant 
avenue to some one of the fashionable cafés where could be seen a bit 
of the world of affluence, and where music and good viands made her 
forget the ugly drudgery of her days. Surely if he did not one day 
intend to marry her, why should he devote to her so much of his time 
while visiting one of the gayest cities of the world, and in spite of the 
many advances made him by women of fashion? And yet—could it be 
a French way, as Thyra had said? Was his devotion but a subtle plan 
to so win her confidence and love that she would sacrifice all to be 
with him? 

In these eddies of distracting thought she tossed, sleepless, until the 
dawn crept in pale and noisy through her closed curtains, revealing 
her delicately moulded, well-featured face, creamy hued, and set off 
by a wealth of chestnut hair, in fine contrast to the delicate pink and 
white and red gold of the head on the other pillow. 

On the ceiling passing carts and laborers threw their shadows like a 
moving caravan of spirits. Her half-closed mahogany-colored eyes, 
eyes that secreted a hint of Southern poppies in their warm depths, 
followed them listlessly until the weary lids fell and she slept through 
the rush and rumble of the awakening metropolis. 


II. 

THE next morning Charlotte found two letters at her place as she 
and Thyra entered the basement dining-room, an apartment of the 
ordinary boarding-house type—barred windows, old women with knit 
shawls, younger ones with lined faces and roving eyes, clerks gobbling 
edibles while perusing the paper, and the inevitable odor of fried pota- 
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toes, mingled with an aroma of by-gone dinners. The epistles were 
quite different in character, one the usual tender morning greeting from 
d’Orlet, penned upon stylish and crested paper, and the other a type- 
written communication from a great wall-paper manufacturer to whom 
she had submitted some designs. This she opened last, and her face 
clouded as she read it. 

“They have rejected my designs,” she said quietly. 

Thyra glanced up unwillingly from the newspaper. “Oh, dear, how 
annoying and—disgusting !” she exclaimed. “ But, Charlotte, do listen: 
an account of Mrs. Featherstone’s ball last night, and a most exciting 
incident!” 

As she began to read aloud Charlotte’s head fell upon one hand; 
she raised d’Orlet’s note and examined it idly. The newspaper account 
bristled with the usual journalistic and extravagant description of a 
fashionable function, then swerved into the channel that particularly 
interested Thyra—to wit, that Mrs. Featherstone, young, pretty, and 

- of questionable antecedents, had left the ball at two o’clock in company 

with someone no one knew who, and went no one knew whither, and 
few seemed to care. The festivity had continued at full swing until 
three-thirty in the morning, when the naughty hostess suddenly ap- 
peared at one of the ballroom doorways hooded and cloaked and very 
pale. A cavalier was sent in search of her husband, who quickly 
emerged from behind some palms and hurried to his tragic wife. 
Everything was done very quietly, and only a small few noticed that 
something had gone decidedly wrong; yet before the ball broke up it 
was pretty well known on every side that Mrs. Featherstone had lost 
her wonderful rope of priceless diamonds, which Featherstone had 
spent three years gathering in nearly every quarter of the globe. It 
also became known that the number of guests present had become mys- 
teriously augmented by the addition of three of the cleverest detectives 
in America disguised in faultless evening clothes, and calmly presented 
by the ostentatiously carele.s host as personal friends from somewhere 
or other undefined. 

“What do you think of that?” exclaimed Thyra when she had 
finished, regarding her vis-a-vis with wide eyes. 

“Newspaper talk for the most part, probably,” returned Charlotte 
indifferently, although during her friend’s reading certain words she 
had heard uttered in Bradford’s room during the night returned 
forcibly, and she could not but wonder what connection they might have 
had with this episode. 

An unaccountable anxiety increased her curiosity, yet it suggested 
a possibility so hideous that she refused to harbor it distinctly in her 
own mind, and could not have been tempted to disclose it to the one 
In whose opinion Bradford had so wished to stand high. 
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“Do you suppose she lost the diamonds while she was out?” asked 
Thyra as she performed her usual morning task of removing to the 
farthest end of the table two very blackish bananas that had been placed 
before them under the head of “ breakfast fruit,” “or that they were 
stolen in the ballroom ?” 

“Probably stolen,” returned Charlotte absently, “for they cer- 
tainly must have been fastened securely.” 

“Well, it is about what that Bob Featherstone deserves; I remem- 
ber father saying he merited being locked up if anyone ever did.” 

ce Why 

“Oh, he got his money in some dishonest way I’ve forgotten. 
Boomed up a lot of stock that was worth nothing and sold it at 
enormous prices. He was a broker, you know, and acted in Philadel- 
phia in connection with White and Murray here, so, of course, everyone 
had confidence in him.” 

“I remember he became wealthy very suddenly. It amuses me now 
to see his name figuring in the smartest set here, when a few years ago 
my sister was not allowed to receive him. But, apropos of money, do 
you realize, dear, that I shall not have a dollar to my name next week, 
after my board-bill is paid ?” 

Thyra looked at her with wide eyes an instant, then poured cream 
on her oatmeal. 

“ What will you do, dear?” she asked comfortably. “Why did they 
not take your designs ?” 

“Found them too elaborate! One time too ordinary, another too 
much colored, now too elaborate !” 

“ What will you do?” 

“T shall take them to-day down to the Greenley Company. I know 
the work is good, and probably at a bigger house I shall have more 
chance.” 

“Of course, that is just the thing to do, dearest, they will be sure 
to appreciate them. I wish I could see Whortley Bradford for a few 
moments to hear what he has to say about the ball. I, suppose he is 
too ashamed about last night to put in an appearance. You know 
Mrs. Featherstone has quite a penchant for him—imagine!” 

“Well, she might find worse, but I am sure Whortley would not 
waste much time upon her.” 

“Pooh! She has the almighty dollar! He will probably devote 
himself entirely to her now and fancy he is hurting me!” 

“Oh, I don’t think he is that sort. You have always underrated 
him, Thyra; I hope you will never regret it.” 

Two hours later Charlotte had presented herself in the main office 
of the Greenley house. A tall young man, neatly dressed and with 
admirable manners, came forward to ask her business, and upon being 
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informed, with a diffidence that Charlotte’s already considerable ex- 
perience in this line had not yet enabled her to overcome, looked at the 
designs thoughtfully a moment, then said kindly: “I’m sorry—it’s too 
bad you didn’t bring them in before. Our selections have all been 
made for the coming year—in fact, we’re at present overstocked,” and 
added, as he noted a shadow of disappointment cross the lovely eyes: 
“They are certainly very pretty; perhaps the Morrison Company are 
looking for something of the sort.” 

“Don’t you think you could take them for next year?” asked Char- 
lotte. “They are absolutely original, and could therefore not be dupli- 
cated.” 

The young man suppressed a smile, and was about to reply 
graciously in the negative when a man of about seventy, who had been 
hovering unseen in the rear, approached. At first sight he appeared 
deformed, so greatly were his shoulders bowed; the head, large and 
bald, with a fringe of black hair framing a long, ivory-hued face, hung 
forward upon a sunken chest. A pair of small black eyes, somewhat 
bleared, directed a keen glance towards Charlotte as he bent over the 
designs and inquired in a wheezy tone what the trouble was. The clerk, 
with a gleam of relief, straightway explained the situation. After a 
moment’s careful scrutiny of them through a pair of gold-rimmed pince- 
nez the old gentleman gathered the designs together and said quite 
distinctly, but addressing no one in particular, “ Will you come in here, 
please ?” 

As Charlotte hesitated the young man whispered with evident satis- 
faction: “ Follow Mr. Greenley, please, he is the head of the concern ; 
if he likes them, they’ll go, and perhaps as many more as you can do.” 

Charlotte’s spirits rose as she followed the bowed and gnome-like 
form into a small private room fitted up comfortably with easy-chairs, 
books, desk, and appropriate decorations. 

As Mr. Greenley took his seat at the handsome desk and spread out 
before him the three designs she had an opportunity to notice him 
more in detail. There was a hawkishness about the thin, yellow face, 
with its innumerable lines and furrows, its great, beak-like nose, and 
black eyes shining like a rat’s beneath shaggy brows in spite of the 
foggy film partly covering them. But the mouth was the most repul- 
sive feature he possessed; the under lip, heavy and darkly colored, 
hung so loosely as to reveal an uneven row of yellow, elongated teeth, 
and boasted not even the slight curtaining of a mustache; a pair of 
short side whiskers were the only beard Mr. Greenley wore. The 
hands were well kept, but yellow and emaciated to an extreme. In dress 
he revealed that propriety without individuality given a man by a good 
tailor who is neither dictated to nor stinted. His well-groomed appear- 
ance and evident age tempted Charlotte to ignore his ugliness and to 
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fancy she saw in the keen look he now turned upon her the generous 
interest of an old man in a young girl’s struggles. 

After regarding her a moment he turned his attention again to the 
designs. 

“You wish to sell these?” he asked huskily. 

“Yes,” returned Charlotte, perplexed by the question; then, real- 
izing that a little personal magnetism might assist matters, she added 
with a touch of coquetry: “Do you not find them beautiful? It is not 
to every house I should care to submit them !” 

He apparently continued to scrutinize the work, though, in fact, 
his eyes were fixed in thought. 

When he looked up they gleamed more brightly. “What made you 
bring them to me?” he asked, with an undertone that contained volumes. 

But again Charlotte was puzzled. She could not look upon him 
as upon an individual; he represented to her only the ugly propelling 
motor of a vast business machine through which she hoped to find 
a market for her work, and although her instinct suspected something 
lurking beneath the hideous smile that accompanied his words, it took 
no shape in a mind entirely inexperienced in such things. That 
gossamer and fragile film of feminine delicacy which enfolds the nature 
of every refined woman, sensitive as the antenne of a butterfly, and 
capable of excruciating suffering such as a man can never suspect, 
often shrinks beneath a breath of insult before the mind has obtained 
a distinct impression of it, and so slight had been the sense of aversion 
that Charlotte did not heed it. Necessity, that had developed to a terri- 
fying menace, made the sale of her designs stand first in importance for 
the moment. 

“T brought them to you,” she replied, revealing her straight white 
teeth bewitchingly and with the slightest of blushes, “ because I thought 
you would probably appreciate them more than—than a smaller house 
would.” 

Although she had ended the sentence less personally than she had 
at first intended, she recognized at once that it had pleased him. 

“You are quite right,” he said after an instant’s deliberation, “I 
do appreciate them, and shall accept them at once.” He turned the 
designs over. “You have not stated what amount you expect for 
them.” Again the black eyes were fixed upon her, and again Char- 
lotte’s color deepened. 

“TI never specify the price,” she said simply; “you know better 
what they are worth than I.” ; 

A slight smile flitted across Mr. Greenley’s face. “Oh, that is 
quite right,” he murmured, leaning nearer to her. “ You have a good 
business head, I see. Haven’t you?” he added with a grotesque leer on 
beholding the troubled expression of the girl’s face. 
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“T should not think that reply indicated business ability,” she 
returned quite seriously. “I fear you are mocking me.” 

He uttered a strange, significant chuckle, and Charlotte shrank back 
from the approach of his breath, which reached her at the moment 
with odorous force. 

“Not mocking in the least,” replied the head of the firm. “In 
this case you could not have done a wiser thing than leave the matter 
of price in my hands. They are worth to me, at this moment, a 
hundred dollars each, and if you remained as much longer they would 
certainly be worth double.” 

He had drawn so near to her that for an instant she felt paralyzed 
with fear of the hideous face and the insinuation his words suggested. 

“Oh, no,” she exclaimed, “that is far too much! I never get more 
than thirty dollars each for them.” 

Mr. Greenley was leaning forward, with elbows on knees, rubbing 
his thin hands together; a slight touch of color had come to his face. 
“Well, is it too late to begin?” he asked. “The other purchasers didn’t 
appreciate them—I do. You have just the ideas I like, my dear young 
lady, and I’m not going to lose this chance of securing all your work. 
Can you undertake to fill some orders for me at the price I offer?” 

As Charlotte hesitated her heart beat higher; she felt herself in- 
wardly shrinking beneath his bold gaze. But back of this instinctive 
revulsion the hard facts of her life stood out threateningly. And she 
replied a trifle breathlessly, “ Perhaps; yes, I shall try.” 

“Good!” murmured Mr. Greenley, and one of the thin, long hands 
descended upon hers, pressing it for part of a second. “That is 
right. You will not regret coming to me, my dear, that’s a fact! 
I’m a curious man in some ways, perhaps, but I know a deserving 
person when I see one, and I’m not afraid to give a helping hand, 
that’s a fact!” 

Charlotte stirred uncomfortably beneath the bleared eyes; she was 
tempted to rise precipitantly and leave the office. 

A slight contraction of her straight brows seemed to awake him to 
her embarrassment. He drew back, and, assuming a more business- 
like tone, gave her some idea of the sort of designs he wished, and 
ordered three more, to be submitted as soon as she could get them ready. 

“You may always have entrance to this room and see me privately,” 
he added, “and you needn’t be accepting thirty dollars any more from 
smaller houses.” This he followed by a chuckle, and brought his hand 
once more down upon hers. 

Charlotte withdrew her hand at once, gently but firmly; where- 
upon he regarded her critically. 

“Ts there anything wrong in that?” he asked. “I’m an old man. 
Certainly it can’t offend you for me to touch your hand.” 
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“It seems rather unnecessary,” returned Charlotte with dignity and 
some embarrassment. 

Mr. Greenley watched her color deepen, then wheeled about to the 
desk and opened his check-book. “Don’t see how anyone could object 
to that,” he muttered reproachfully. “ Mere friendly feeling; I don’t 
see the harm, that’s a fact.” 

Charlotte could never remember how she had accepted his check for 
three hundred dollars, nor how she finally got out of his office. 

After walking two blocks in the cold outer air her cheeks still 
burned, and hot waves of shame ran up and down her spine. 

Two things alone were clear to her—one that she would never again 
submit work to Mr. Greenley, and the other that she would never confide 
to Thyra the conversation she had had with him. 


III. 

As she entered the Madison Avenue house Whortley Bradford, who 
was pacing up and down the dull public parlor, stepped into the hall. 

“ Charlotte,” he said in a constrained undertone, “are you in a 
hurry to go up?” 

Charlotte, looking into his handsome face, appreciated at once by 
its pallor that something of unusual moment and seriousness was upon 
his mind. Immediately her thoughts flew back to the scene of the 
night, and the connection which she had perhaps unreasonably given 
it with the mysterious loss of Mrs. Featherstone’s diamonds. 

She had always admired Bradford, perhaps more than any man but 
d’Orlet, and the thought that he could in any way be connected with 
a deed so hideous had already caused her considerable secret worry. 

“No, I am not in a hurry,” she replied. “ Why?” 

“ Because, if you can spare the time, I’d like to talk to you for a 
few moments.” 

“Certainly. Where shall we go?—in here?” 

“There’s nothing more private in this beastly hole,” he returned 
sullenly as he followed her back into the large room, furnished in an 
attempt at Turkish style and crowded with heterogeneous knickknacks 
and pictures. “I wish there were!” 

Charlotte made herself comfortable on a lounge in one of the 
corners, and Bradford continued to pace about without looking at her. 
As she watched him she was impressed by an unfamiliar suppression of 
force in the movements and bearing of his tall, muscular person. His 
hands were clasped strongly back of him, a stray lock lay upon his 
brow. She saw in him a man full of energy and will, which, directed 
in the right channel, might have accomplished anything and proved 
him a worthy descendant of the old and proud lineage portrayed in 
his every feature. But directed wrongly, could it not be equally power- 
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ful? would it be balked by any obstacle from attaining the ends it 
sought? Her heart ached for him, and yet she could not put away the 
ugly idea that had grown out of what she overheard in the night. 
_ Even as she watched him this idea detracted from her impulse of 
compassion. 

“ Thyra is out,” he said, abruptly coming to a stand-still before her. 
“Do you know when she will be back?” 

“No; probably before long. Had you an appointment with her?” 

“No.” He pushed the lock of hair back and studied a picture 
absently, then with a quick movement drew up a chair and sat opposite 
her. “I am glad I failed to find her,” he said quickly. “It would 
have done no good. I came here on a wild impulse to tell her some- 
thing she would probably neither believe nor sympathize with me in. 
I thought it was necessary—now it seems all different. Gad! Why 
should I tell her? Why should anyone know what only concerns a 
man’s own self? Do you know, I believe I dreaded having her see 
me in a bad light! Even though it’s all up between us, and rightly too 
probably, I dreaded having But I sha’n’t bore you with all this. 
I am leaving here to-day.” He stuck his hands in his trousers-pockets 
and drew a nervous breath. He had spoken quickly, almost wildly, and 
seemed to be recklessly trying to avoid the subject uppermost in his 
mind, a subject which Charlotte felt she had already guessed, unpleasant 
as it was to believe that her suspicions should be thus proved to be 
substantial. 

“By the by,” he said more calmly after a pause, “I owe you an 
apology—more than an apology. I am most deeply grieved and morti- 
fied about last night. There is no possible way of adequately excusing 
myself. It was an outrage! All I can say is that it will never occur 
again.” 

There was a moment of silence; he studied his locked hands thought- 
fully. To Charlotte nothing appropriate suggested itself; she could 
appreciate only how thin and ill he looked. 

“You are not taking care of yourself,” she said presently; “ you 
look wretchedly.” 

Bradford did not stir. “I know,” he replied, “I’ve been a fool 
in a good many ways. Physically I’m all broken up—have been for 
several years. If I’d kept my health, I shouldn’t be where I am 
to-day. I needed peace of mind two years ago; instead, I fell right into 
difficulties. It was unfortunate,” he added abruptly, and rose to pace 
the room again. “But a fellow can’t be expected to understand every 
situation the first time he’s thrust into it. I’d do differently now, I’d 
do differently. But the chance has passed; I’ve taken the wrong step.” 
His head hung low again; he was lost in his own thoughts. 

“Tf you could only become interested in someone else,” said Char- 
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lotte, who felt sincerely sorry for him when she remembered how 
Thyra had led him on in the beginning, and how tender and unselfish 
he had always shown himself towards them both, even when he had 
much to worry him. 

He turned upon her sharply to answer, his face contorted with a 
flash of anger, his lips parted cynically. But instantly he had mas- 
tered himself, and made an effort to laugh. 

“Oh, no, don’t wish me that!” he said. “ Rather wish me—a better 
head in the future than I’ve had in the past and perhaps a little 
courage to live down the mistakes I’ve made; wish me that, if you will, 
but not—the other.” 

“T do wish it with all my heart,” returned Charlotte feelingly. 
There was an air of desperation lurking under his words more elo- 
quent than anything he could have uttered. 

He returned to his chair and looked meditatively at his boots. “I 
believe you are trying to feel sorry for me,” he said, “and in honesty 
I must let you know I don’t deserve it. I’ve allowed my imagination 
and my pleasure-loving nature to run away with me. I’ve made some 
false moves, yes—I hardly know why; but what is done is done! I 
suppose a fellow becomes sort of soft when he’s hard hit, and two 
years ago, just before I met you and Thyra, the world had changed a 
bit for me; and—well, I was knocked pretty well out of things in 
general.” 

Charlotte felt the helplessness of his mood, the desire to confide, 
to pour out some of the gall choking his heart, counteracted by a 
masculine dread of compassion and a distaste for throwing any of the 
blame upon Thyra. 

“T know,” she said as naturally as possible. “To a woman it 
seems incredible that anyone could survive such calamity and retain 
any interest in things.” 

He looked up quickly. “ You know?” he asked with a touch of dis- 
pleasure. ‘You have heard all about my trouble then?” 

“Not from Thyra. My aunt, Mrs. Crumby, told me a little—just 
enough to let me understand something of what you have suffered.” 

“Tt was quite a public affair, why should you not know?” He 
moved impatiently and again pushed the hair back from his brow. 
“There is nothing private ever in this country! However, nothing 
can excuse a man making a fool of himself, or worse! Do you know,” 
he wheeled about and looked her straight in the face, “I came here 
to-night to tell you and Thyra something that would make you both 
despise me. Why, God knows? I might even have thrown myself 
again at her feet! Some debasing influence, some uncontrollable and 
shameless frenzy, takes possession of me lately and forces me to com- 
mit follies as though I were deranged. I do things that I should 
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consider any other fellow insane for doing.” Again his voice lowered 
introspectively; he closed his hand nervously. “If you hadn’t been 
here, if we hadn’t had this talk, I might have—done some other fool 
thing 

“You are run down. Why don’t you go off some place and rest for 
a week ?” 

“ And who'll support me? But I’m going, whatever it may cost! I 
must get into a new atmosphere.” He stood and stretched himself to 
his full height. “ But about you, will you stay on here? A beastly 
place; it always hurt me to see you two girls here alone.” 

“You shouldn’t condemn it; it was here we all got to know each 
other better.” 

“Oh, I don’t condemn it! Some sort of fate probably brought us 

along together, though I fail to see its purport. I’ve moved over to 
the ‘ Atley’ this morning, cheap and nasty too, but after last night— 
by the by, did you overhear——” 

Thyra, who had just entered, catching a glimpse of them, swept 
into the room, a vision of blond loveliness, for the radiance of her hair 
and complexion made up for a lack of soul in the small-featured face 
and round, blue eyes. 

“Well! when‘did you get back, Charlotte?” she asked, looking in- 
quisitively from one to the other, and before she had shown any sign 
of recognition to Bradford. 

“ A few moments ago; I found Mr. Bradford here,” returned Char- 
lotte. “ You are later than usual.” 

“Yes, I walked down; it is such a lovely day and my head ached 
a little, I suppose from the wretched night I had.” 

Charlotte started to speak, hoping to cover the remark, but Brad- 
ford was before her. 

“Tt is to offer my apologies to you and Charlotte that I have come 
here this morning, Thyra,” he said. “I can never tell you how morti- 
fied I was when I realized what I had been guilty of.” 

Thyra was taking off her gloves. “I must say I had never ex- 
pected you to reveal yourself in such a light,” she said coldly, “ it 
horrified me.” 

He bowed-his head with a certain reserved dignity. “I can under- 
stand your feelings; it shall certainly not occur again.” , 

Thyra looked up at him, her slender lips drawn a little severely. 
“Did you forget how close my—our room was?” she asked, and Char- 
lotte, thinking the question quite unnecessary, turned abruptly towards 
the divan. 

“Let us sit down,” she said, “ and let by-gones be by-gones.” 

“Thanks, I must be off,” said Bradford, and added, “I forgot 
everything last night, Thyra; I had reached a crisis; but I’m afraid 
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my excuses would be entirely incomprehensible to you, so I can only 
trust that you will believe I did not deliberately subject you to such 
a disgraceful revelation. Good-night.” 

He held out his hand, but Thyra flouted it with her glove. “ Oh, 
you need not go up right away; sit down a moment. I want to hear 
about the ball last night.” 

She spoke with the easy and condescending confidence usually 
adopted by shallow women towards the men who love them, and, 
evincing no doubt that he would obey, sank with graceful languor into 
a deep chair. 

Bradford had never seemed so handsome to Charlotte as in that 
moment. He stood an instant looking towards Thyra, his head raised 
a little, his eyes burning, and a strange, almost contemptuous smile 
curling his lips. “I am sorry,” he said, “ but I have already been here 
too long, I am due at——” 

He was here interrupted by a shrill, sexless voice garnished by a 
strange imitation of English inflections. “Ah, here you are!” and a 
slight, wiry individual, arrayed in ultra-fashionable male attire, minced, 
hat under arm, into the room. 

On beholding the ladies he made two deep obeisances and slackened 
speed. 

Bradford’s color deepened. “ Well, hello, Alcott, how are you?” 
he said mechanically, looking down on the new-comer as a mastiff might 
look on a pup. 

Alcott hunched one shoulder and brought innumerable lines to his 
brow, which made his clean-shaven face, with its round, black eyes, 
long upper lip, and insignificant nose appear more than ever like that 
of a monkey. “A thousand pardons if I intrude,” he murmured in 
the carefully modulated tone of a student of parlor effects. “I was 
ushered straight in here, you know,—ha, ha,—literally shoved in, by the 
important-looking brass buttons—sorry!” While giving utterance to 
this breathless speech he was squirming about excitedly, screwing up 
his prematurely aged face, and bending his frail, stomachless body 
towards Charlotte and Thyra in what was probably intended as a bit of 
courtesy picked up abroad ! 

“T am just leaving,” said Bradford. “If you want to talk to me, 
better walk down a bit with me.” 

“Excellent!” piped his visitor. “I’m delighted I had the good 
fortune to arrive before you left.” 

Bradford held out his hand to Charlotte. “Good-night, Charlotte; 
I wish you all luck.” 

“Thank you,” she returned. “I hope this doesn’t mean good-by?” 

“Oh, no, I hope not.” He turned to Thyra. “ Will you say good- 
night?” He smiled as he proffered her his hand; it was an inscrutable 
smile and gave new character to his face. 
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Thyra laid her small, slender hand in his. “ Are you not here any 
more?” 

“No; was afraid I might forget myself again, so moved out.” 

Her face expressed the astonishment the news and manner caused 
her. “I hope we shall see you sometimes,” she said rather awkwardly 
when he had released her hand. 

When they had gone she looked at Charlotte inquiringly. “What 
do you suppose made him move from here?” she asked in a tone of 
underlying suspicion. 

“T suppose he is ashamed about last night,” returned Charlotte. 
“You made him feel it enough.” 

“Yes, but he had moved before I came home. Did you know that 
he was going ?” 

“Certainly not; he told me just a moment before you came in.” 

Thyra sat silent a moment; she was both puzzled and put out, for 
women of her type never like to lose the power they have once wielded, 
however distasteful be the subject over which they possess it. 

Charlotte arose. “ We had better go in to luncheon if we want any,” 
she said; “it is already late.” 

Her companion followed her with a careless shrug. “ Well, I don’t 
care; let him stay away; it will be a great relief to me. But he 
certainly did act strangely; I can’t understand it.” 

One trait of Thyra’s that her friend could not tolerate was an 
undercurrent of insinuation or accusation with which she could at will 
flavor a most simple sentence. In her last words she detected this veiled 
attack, and her blood heated as she realized what it might mean. “ He 
has probably decided to accept his congé at last,” she said somewhat 
testily. “ You can’t expect a man to hang around like a kitten forever, 
my dear, and I don’t see why you should be surprised; this is the end 
you have been wishing for since he first spoke to you.” 

“Oh, I know, and I’m not a bit sorry. It is much better that he 
should go. I wish he had presented Beverly Alcott, though; he is 
always in everything, and he might have made it nice for us here. 
Men are so selfish about that sort of thing; they never help a girl to 
know other men.” At the table she continued dismally: “I expect we 
shall exist on here like rats in a hole ad infinitum. A girl might as well 
be buried in the Desert of Sahara as cooped up in a boarding-house 
without money in New York City!” 

“T have some good news to tell you,” said Charlotte, feeling a 
return of heat to her spine as she remembered the folded check in her 
card-case. When she had related to Thyra her experience at Greenley’s 
with some significant omissions, the latter congratulated her and ex- 
pressed a moderate amount of satisfaction. 

“That Greenley is one of the richest men in America,” she said. 
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“ He does not need to continue the business, but has become so absorbed 
in it he cannot give up, and now goes in for very artistic work, I 
believe. Think of having all that money and yet plodding along, 
instead of going abroad and having a good time? He is one of the 
big financiers of the world now, and his daughter married the Duke de 
Mentino, an Italian, several years ago. And yet his father, they say, 
was a manufacturer of very cheap soap out West less than forty years 
ago—think of it!” 

“ He has given me an order for some more,” said Charlotte, still 
ashamed to go into the particulars of why she was not more elated over 
her success. 

Thyra broke a bit of bread thoughtfully. “Isn’t that fine!” she 
said, without rousing herself. “I am awfully glad, dear.” Then, 
with a little frown, “I think Whortley might have introduced that 
Alcott man to us; he certainly gave every evidence of interest, and it 
might have been a very good chance for us to meet some of the smart 
set here and be given a good time.” 

“Do you think either of us are in position to go into or keep up 
with the smart set?” Charlotte smiled derisively. “ Besides, I shouldn’t 
care to be introduced by such an insignificant little popinjay.” 

“ Alcott? He is one of the most prominent men in town; led the 
cotillon at Mrs. Cameron’s, and he knows everyone!” 

“Well, he isn’t my style; he reminds me of an affected kangaroo. 
If he is a representative of the New York smart set, I am glad I’m 
not in it.” 

“The thing that makes me boil,” said Thyra with a savage jerk of 
her flame-colored head, “is to know that we are entitled by birth to 
as good a place as anyone holds here, both of us, and yet people who 
cannot trace their ancestry back two generations are in a position to 
look down upon us.” 

“ Well, it is that way all over the world, dear; money is thicker than 
blood nowadays, and as for birth—that counts as little as one’s swad- 
dling-clothes, and is of as little service to the present generation.” 

Thyra’s head fell forward on her hand as she toyed with some 
stewed prunes. “I hate to feel that the best years of youth are going 
like this,” she said; “nothing but monotony and the association of 
mediocre people, clerks, and slaves who can never lift themselves out 
of the mire. It makes me suffocate !” 

“Well, why don’t you take what you can get? Why do you snub 
every honest man who approaches you, and refuse every invitation that 
is offered ?” 

“Because what is the use of receiving the attentions of half-cut 
paupers and risking one’s reputation. Besides, I think I should lose 
some of my self-respect were I to go out nights to dine with men I 
know very little about.” 
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“ Not to dine, then, but to go to the theatre now and then, certainly 
that wouldn’t hurt you, with as nice a man as George Brown; and who 
would know it?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that I’m afraid what other people would say, it’s my 
own feeling, my own conscience. I was brought up to have very moral 
views about things, and I can’t help feeling squeamish.” 

Charlotte’s brows knitted. “But, in the name of goodness, what 
crime is there in going to the theatre with a man at your age?” she 
demanded. “ Even girls who are living at home with their parents do 
it here in New York.” 

“Yes, that’s just it, they have the protection of their parents, but as 
we are situated ——” 

“Oh, bother!” exclaimed Charlotte, pushing back her chair. “I 
must say I have no patience with that sort of argument. My advice 
is to take what innocent enjoyment you can get and be your own judge 
of what is right and wrong, for if you don’t your prized reputation will 
be at the mercy of the world’s liver—condemned when it is bilious, 
and approved when it is well. Public opinion doesn’t need even cir- 
cumstantial evidence.” 

“ Well, you may look at it like that,” returned Thyra with a slight 
tightening of her upper lip, while she carefully went through the 
hated but necessary ordeal of folding her napkin, “but then you know 
we have always had different ideas about these things. I believe a girl 
should keep herself spotless; for, as my aunt used to say, when the 
bloom of innocence is once rubbed off it can never be regained.” 

“All right, my dear, keep your bloom, if it is so fragile as to 
be endangered by such trifles! I believe a woman’s morals are as 
strong as her understanding; and if she is afraid to put them to the 
slightest test, they are either very weak or dependent on public opinion.” 


IV. ; 

THyra, who had been more or less fretful and dissatisfied all after- 
noon, decided, towards five, to go to Brooklyn to dine and spend the 
night with a friend whom she was wont to look down upon, but who 
was sincerely fond of her. Charlotte was well pleased, for she disliked 
leaving her to dine alone, now that Bradford was gone and there was 
no one likely to drop in to amuse her. As for herself, the thought of 
sacrificing one hour from the eagerly looked for evening with d’Orlet 
was more than she could bravely contemplate. He had been on a 
coaching trip all afternoon, and consequently she had not seen him 
since the evening before. But instead of utilizing the hours during 
his absence by working upon new designs for Mr. Greenley, the memory 
of the morning’s experience was so hateful she could not even think of 
her work, so employed herself in freshening up the gown she was to 
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wear, a very picturesque black chiffon brightened by Oriental turquoise 
beading, and to be further embellished by the mass of pale double 
violets he had sent, as usual, to herald his coming. 

When he arrived at a quarter to seven she came to him quickly, with 
the tact of one who appreciates the folly and often irreparable conse- 
quences of causing needless impatience. He had not yet seated him- 
self when she swept towards him with a slight silken rustle, and carry- 
ing with her an appropriate aroma of fresh violets. 

“Bien!” he said, extending both hands and holding her eyes with 
a pair no less beautiful and tender but somewhat darker, “how is my 
chérie to-night? I am made so happy to see that gladness in your 
dear eyes.” 

“How many years is it since you were here before?” she asked, 
pressing her laughing face an instant against his hand. “Did you 
enjoy your long day with all those rich women and blasé men?” 

“ Not in the least, petite, and for that reason I am here instead of 
dining with them at Sherry’s to-night.” 

“What! did the greedy creatures want you to-night too?” 

They were now on their way to a hansom awaiting them before the 
door. “ Yes,” he said, as he helped her in, “they did not know all 
they were asking me to relinquish, but I know, and consequently I am 
here ?” 

The vehicle turned and started briskly on its journey towards Fifth 
Avenue. D’Orlet drew Charlotte close to him. “ You have not kissed 
me to-night,” he whispered in that accent of appealing love so alluring 
in the Latins. He did not attempt to force her; he waited with his 
head close to hers until the sweet face was uplifted voluntarily; and 
even then he looked into the half-closed eyes, upon the girlish, parted 
lips an instant before he kissed them with no abandon, but as a man 
of fine sensibilities might kiss a flower from the grave of one he loves. 
When he sat back he sighed, there was a melancholy mingled with his 
satisfaction in being with her. It was always so, and she too was wont 
to become pensive. For a moment they sat silent, then her hand stole 


over to his. 
“Don’t be sad,” she said; “I want to be gay to-night. Where 


shall we dine?” 
“ At Flouret’s. We are less likely to be seen by any of to-day’s 


party there, and it is always more private.” 

“Yes, I have a penchant for Flouret’s. We shall find our own 
little table and forget everything but the happiness of being together!” 

“It is that happiness which makes me sigh,” murmured d’Orlet as 
he helped her alight before the café. “Qui soupire n’ 4 pas tout ce 
qu’il desire. I have nearly all, but not all; and the joy of having you 
for a small hour or two makes me suffer to realize that I do not possess 


you forever.” 
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His voice alone, with its musical foreign accent, was enough to 
captivate a woman more sophisticated than Charlotte; but his fine 
physique, his beautiful, clear-cut features, his noble carriage and man- 
ner, made him a man few women could resist and one whom most 
women, having once met, made no bones about running after. 

“Well, don’t let us think of that,” exclaimed Charlotte, speaking 
quickly in order to drown an echo of Thyra’s philosophy, of the doubts 
that had risen in her own mind. “ Let us be really happy to-night. 
What shall we have? Don’t look at me sadly, please; smile, and—and 
order something. Ah, there is the music! Raff’s ‘Cavatina!’ How 
I love it!” 

“ What shall we have, chérie? No man could long be dull in the 
radiance of your smile. Look at me.” 

“T shall name only the entrée, the rest you must choose!” she said, 
turning the red-brown eyes, narrowed with laughter and warm with 
immeasurable tenderness, roguishly up on him. “I want some of those 
delicious little lambs’ feet, that have nothing on them, but are so 
good !” 

“That is what you would call here a bull, isn’t it?” he returned, 
and laughed with the mere contagion of her bright face. “ However, 
you shall have them; you shall have everything you wish, ma belle.” 

“ And we shall be gay? You will not look at me sadly any more, 
promise me.” She stretched her hand over to him across the tiny table, 
and he took it between both of his. 

“You are adorable,” he whispered; “those eyes delight me.” 

“ Promise,” she repeated, “no more gravity to-night.” 

“TI promise; we shall be gay and careless as you wish.” And 
he kept his word during the dinner. They laughed and chattered, 
criticising the people who entered, following bits of the music, and 
having a good time generally. 

But when in the carriage on the way home d’Orlet became grave 
again. Charlotte felt it, yet in the tender embrace of his arms she 
could not fight against a mood that was so in harmony with that which 
had existed beneath her own gay exterior the whole evening. A soft 
and soothing lethargy stole over her, a contentment of body and mind, 
in the joy of feeling him near, all hers, while the world seemed far 
removed. 

“Why must you always return so early?” he whispered. “It is not 
yet eleven.” 

She made no reply; to her it too seemed foolish to end so soon the 
joy of that hour. She remained passive, her head resting upon his 
shoulder. 

“We shall take a little drive first before returning,” he said, “a 
short drive through the park.” 
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“No,” Charlotte sat up, the old tormenting question passed through 
her mind, “no, Jacques, 1 can’t do that!” 

“ Mais pourquoi donc? What wrong is there in it ?” 

“'There is no wrong, but I must be back. It will be misunderstood 
at the house if I returned after eleven. We are there without any 
chaperonage; I must be careful.” 

“Oh, that house!” he exclaimed bitterly, “how I hate to see you 
living there! It is not a fit place for you. Charlotte, chérie, let me 
do as I asked you; let me arrange for you a suitable little apartment, 
a place worthy of you, at the Holland House, or where you will. This 
way you are living is killing me. My heart aches; I see you fade— 
droop.” 

Charlotte caught her breath; she shrank away from him. “ Why 
do you say that again?” she asked reproachfully. “ You know how it 
displeased me before. I asked you never again to propose such a thing.” 

D’Orlet threw back his shoulders with the irritation of one un- 
accustomed to be crossed. “Tiens! this is nonsense! Sometimes it 
would be pleasant to see you indoors.” 

“The parlor is there.” 

“A public place! No, I am tired of that. Charlotte, you ask 
very much of a man. I stay here to see you; I give up much for 
the pleasure of dining with you, and returning at ten; of driving with 
you sometimes in the park, c’est tout!” 

She withdrew her hands from him; a chill had stolen into her 
heart. “If what you resign is of more value, you must not give it 
up any more, Jacques,” she murmured, scarce audibly. 

“That is not the point; the question is, does love unite us or not? 
If your love were like mine, you would not always be considering the 
convenances! I should be the world to you, as you are to me.” 

“You have nothing to lose by ignoring them; besides, you do not 
understand American ways, as I do.” 

“Oh, you are wrong!” He laughed significantly. “I am more 
familiar than you, ma petite, with this very city and its ways—ways 
that you in your innocence never dream of. I should not wish you to 
know of them, but I tell you there isn’t a woman I have met in society 
here that would have the right to criticise you whatever you did.” 

“Tt is not their criticism that I dread; I have my own ideas, 
Jacques, you know that, and I shall not act in opposition to them.” 

“And it is in opposition to your ideas of propriety to allow me 
to do a little to make you more comfortable?” 

“In that way, yes. You have already done much to make me 
happier and give me pleasure, but what you propose is impossible.” 

“You are cold,” his tone fell lower in reproach. “ Your love comes 
secondary to the world’s opinion, that is it. You cannot resign yourself 
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entirely to my honor and to my love. There is absolutely nothing 
wrong in what I suggest; if you wish, you could have your friend with 
you. Surely that would be proper enough.” 

The carriage had come to a stand-still before Charlotte’s door; she 
sat up and looked out the window, where pale yellow lamp-light illu- 
mined the sombre flight of brownstone steps, the grating of the hideous 
basement dining-room. ‘Two men, with a slovenly looking woman be- 
tween them, passed by with a subdued murmur of voice and clatter 
of heels. She thought of Thyra and her correct views, how she would 
receive such a suggestion; she wondered at herself that she could listen 
to it so quietly; it seemed as though there must be something wrong 
with her own moral conscience, since in truth she was not shocked, 
she could not sincerely discern in the words any insult to herself. 

However, she felt it essential to the maintenance of her self-esteem 
to take offence. “I have discussed this all with you before, Jacques,” 
she said quietly, and with a hint of severity; “it does not speak strongly 
of your love that you should wish to pain me again by referring to it.” 

Neither moved. In the dark his motionlessness seemed surcharged 
with a force that threatened her happiness. She could feel the touch 
of his coat-sleeve upon her arm, and feared to stir lest she come in 
contact with the living man behind it. She was annoyed, troubled, 
and wished to ignore the personality she loved. 

He blew a breath through his mustache and murmured something 
about the coldness of the Anglo-Saxon, then pushed open the door. 

“You cannot expect that I can continue like this forever,” he said. 
“It is too much. I am patient, but I cannot forever submit myself 
to these nonsensical ideas and restrictions such as you might impose 
upon a boy. Bah! I cannot see the reason in such stupidity.” 

Charlotte turned when they had reached the top step; her face, 
cold and pale, was clearly visible to him in the lamp-light. “ Jacques, 
you must not speak to me like that,” she “you have no right, 
I do not deserve it.” 

He stood looking down upon her; his face also was pale and grave, 
his brows knitted. “You make me sometimes doubt that you have 
ever been sincere with me,” he remarked in a tone that betrayed inward 
irritation. 

Though the words hurt her, the tone penetrated deeper. A quick 
comprehension of all that it might mean; the possibility that Thyra 
was right, that she was perhaps on the point of losing him. The 
chords of her heart, the nervous fibres of her whole being, had been 
80 long strained upon this one topic, strained in uncertainty and dread, 
that now, in what seemed like a crucial moment, she was unable to 
defend herself, unable to utter a word that might help the situation. At 
the root of this neural paralysis was a cowardly shrinking from learn- 
ing the truth. 
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The woman in her, waked to all its full flower of sensibility through 
a physical and mental accordance with him, clung to him with the 
tenacity of young passion only checked by the puritanic outer shell 
of ancestral prejudice, the shell that slays all impulse, and crushes soul 
and body into the same cramped boundaries as were found sufficient to 
contain those of some bloodless and narrow-minded forefather. 

“Good-night,” said d’Orlet, accepting her cold and unbending 
silence as dismissal. He held out his hand and uncovered, but his 
voice was still indicative of annoyance. 

“You have said some very cruel things,” returned Charlotte softly 
as she stepped through the door, which a servant had opened and left. 
Without consideration she ignored his hand and held her head high. 
“When you think them over you will regret having so unreasonably 
hurt me. Good-night.” 

When she heard him move away without a word her heart sank 
heavily. She knew that he was angry; with that peculiar accuracy of 
perception engendered by love, she understood that there was a goodly 
share of wounded vanity in his anger, and instinct told her it was a 
dangerous element; for wounds dealt a man’s self-esteem reflect de- 
fects in her who deals them, however dear she may be. An impulse 
tempted her to call after him, but the iron hand of education held 
her back, and made her close that hated door between herself and all 
that made up the world for her. 

The hallway was dimly lighted; Charlotte advanced up it with 
head bowed, lost in melancholy thought. 

Midway she came upon two persons conversing in an undertone; 
one a lady, heavily wrapped in a sombre-colored opera-cloak and hood, 
her face concealed by a dark-brown veil, the other a servant of the 
house. 

“ Perhaps Miss Randolph can tell you, Ma’am,” said the latter as 
Charlotte came up to them. “ Miss Randolph, this lady’s Mr. Brad- 
ford’s sister and wants his address. Guess if anyone’s got it, you or 
Miss Fenton has.” 

Charlotte, waked from her troubled thoughts, looked up inquiringly 
at the woman, who at once turned her back to the light. 

“Tf you could tell me,” she said in a very agitated voice, but one 
that expressed refinement, or rather the culture of good schooling and 
refined associations, “I shall be ever so grateful.” 

“TI know very little of Mr. Bradford’s movements,” returned Char- 
lotte, feeling little in the mood to sympathize with any woman’s plight, 
although she realized this one was suffering from some excitement and 
anxiety of unusual character. “ All he told me was that——” 

“Come in here,” interrupted the woman, giving her a little pull 
towards the parlor, then turning to the servant she put something in 
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his hand and thanked him. When they were alone she said breath- 
lessly: “It is best he should not hear. I shall tell you the truth. I— 
Mr. Bradford is in trouble; he will be in great trouble unless I can 
reach him immediately. I must reach him; a half hour may be too 
late.” 

“He told me he was going to a place called—I am not sure—At- 
wood, I think; but you could easily find it. It is on Twenty-eighth 
Street just east of Broadway, or it may be Twenty-seventh. Do you 
know that large church standing on the corner of——” 

“ Listen,” the woman interrupted with excitement. “Could you 
put yourself out for not more than half an hour, to help a man out 
of one of the most awful difficulties that could possibly have befallen 
him? Tell me.” 

Charlotte recalled Bradford’s handsome face, the trouble she had 
seen in it. “ Yes, if it were in my power,” she returned with feeling. 

“Well, come with me then. No one shall ever know; it will be 
over in a half hour. I have a carriage—hurry !” 

“You will see me back here again?” 

“ Certainly, within an hour.” 

Without any further thought Charlotte followed the stranger from 
the house. She felt confident there was no make-believe in her tone 
of intense anxiety, and experience had not yet taught her the risk of 
trusting herself to the mercies of everyone who appealed to her with 
sufficient urgency. 

Before she had questioned herself whether or not it were wise, she 
was closed in a cab with this hooded and veiled unknown, rolling 
rapidly towards Fifth Avenue and down the avenue until Charlotte 
beheld the church for which she was on the lookout. At once the 
direction was given to turn and draw up before a house something like 
that they had left, but boasting the advantage of a large brass plate 
on which was inscribed “The Atley” in imposing characters. 

As her companion hesitated, Charlotte asked if she should accom- 
pany her. 

“Oh, thank you?” she whispered in trembling tones; “it would 
help me very much. Come quickly while these people are going in. 
They will help to conceal us.” 

She leapt from the carriage with the agility and lightness of a young 
girl, and Charlotte quickly followed. 

The place was evidently of inferior character to the Madison 
Avenue house. Two women, yellow-haired, highly colored and per- 
fumed, and each leaning on the arm of a cavalier of the pomaded and 
newly polished sort, mounted the broad stoop with them. Charlotte’s 
companion kept as close to this quartette as possible, and when one of 
the escort, a brazen fellow, with crooked eyes, an opera hat, which he 
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forgot to remove, and a blazing diamond in his scarf, paused to give 
an order to the gayly liveried boy at the door, she stepped towards him 
also and asked, almost before he had time to reply to the other, “Is 
Mr. Whortley Bradford in?” 

The boy leaned forward to open the door for another. “ Think so, 
Ma’am,” he replied. 

“ Where is his room?” 

“Second floor back, number sixteen.” 

As her companion moved towards the staircase Charlotte whispered, 
“ Are you going to his room?” 

“T must,” she replied. “You saw the parlor is crowded. There 
is no time to arrange the matter.” 

“ Well, of course, I cannot go in there; I shall wait in the hall.” 

“Very well; thank you.” 

They quickly mounted the dark stairway, which, after reaching a 
small landing, wound about and proceeded up in another direction. 
The second-floor hall was bewilderingly obscure; only a gas-jet, turned 
very low and too high to reach, relieved the darkness sufficiently to 
enable them to see three feet ahead. In her anxiety to reach the room 
quickly Charlotte’s companion thrust up her veil and peered with eager 
scrutiny at each door. Even in that dim light her identity was thus 
revealed to Charlotte, for no sooner had her eyes fallen upon that small, 
fair face than she recognized the well-known features of the great 
social leader and wife of the millionaire, Mrs. Bob Featherstone. It 
was decidedly a shock, for although the woman was personally unknown 
to her, the life and doings of her and her set had been long familiar, 
and her husband, the now almighty Bob, had often visited at Charlotte’s 
house in Philadelphia during her early childhood. She thought of what 
Thyra had told her about Bradford, and wondered if this excited visita- 
tion were merely a proof of her penchant. 

“T shall wait out here,” she whispered when Mrs. Featherstone at 
last found the number she sought. “ Don’t tell him I am here?” She 
then hurried into shadow near the stairway, where a seat had been 
placed for those who needed rest to break the toilsome journey upward. 

In response to Mrs. Featherstone’s gentle tap a voice, Bradford’s, 
called out sharply and in a tone not over pleased, “ Who’s there?” 

“It is I—Harriet,” she replied in low but clear tones. “ Open the 
door quickly.” 

There was a rapid step within, the door opened. Bradford was 
revealed for an instant against a strong light. His face expressed con- 
sternation. “You!” he exclaimed. “What are you doing here?” 

“Let me in quickly,” she replied with breathless haste, and the 
door closed upon them. . 

Charlotte leaned her chin in her hand and dimly wondered what 
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it could all mean. The trouble in her heart, selfish and absorbing, pre- 
vented her grasping the true significance and evident seriousness of this 
clandestine meeting in which she had assisted. Vaguely she blamed 
Bradford; it added a new drop to the gall of her potion to find him 
falling so far below the high estimate she had unconsciously set upon 
him. Was this not, after all, a proof of what d’Orlet had said, the 
rottenness of the society whose criticism Thyra had feared? Had she 
acted like an unsophisticated fool in denying him every indulgence? 
Had she through a false idea of right and wrong, a peasant-like under- 
standing of propriety, sacrificed the happiness that might be offered 
only once in her lifetime? 

Bradford’s voice, somewhat raised, interrupted her brooding. 
“Come!” he said angrily, “1 can’t submit to this; you must leave 
here! If Bob Featherstone comes here with any such accusation I’m 
ready to meet him. Come, I shall see you to your carriage.” 

Then Mrs. Featherstone: “ But he has proof; he will bring a man 
here to-night who——” Her voice falling lower, Charlotte could not 
distinguish the rest. She sat upright an instant, eagerly listening, her 
mind evolving a thousand explanations for the words, then d’Orlet’s 
severe tone and look returned to her, she was impatient to get away 
from the dark hallway and to think over carefully the matter of their 
parting. 

The air here was stuffy with stale cigar-smoke and a mélée of 
other flat and unpleasant odors. Now and then faint noises reached 
her from regions below, laughter and outbursts of levity, mingled with 
very unmusical beating of a piano. 

Then came the voices of persons ascending the stairs. They were 
speaking very low, and although the whispering carried to her, the 
words did not, until the two men reached the small landing immediately 
below her. Even then, so absorbed was she in hoping they would not 
notice her sitting there alone in the dark, she paid no attention to what 
they said, until one sentence penetrated her brain as though it had 
purposely been directed towards her. 

“T tell you she got wind that we were coming, and she came here to 
warn him! Don’t I know? They said at home she slipped out all 
wrapped up and without even ordering the carriage. The man down- 
stairs saw her come4n. Damn it! If I catch her hot-handed I’ve a 
right to kill them both, and I’ll do it, by God! if I die for it!” 

The voice was familiar, although Charlotte could not place it, and 
from where she was sitting she could not see the speaker. 

“Now, look here,” said another more throaty and evidently that 
of an older man, “if you take my advice, you'll not make a scandalous 
mess of the business here in a house like this.” 

“What! you’d have me go back like a dog and leave my wife 
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“Nothing of the sort—talk lower, or you’ll have some one hear 
you. Give me that revolver, and go up there coolly and fetch her out. 
You’re not in a condition to go in upon them carrying that thing. 
What’s the use of having your name figuring in an ugly newspaper 
story ?” 

“Oh, to the devil with your arguments! Let me pass! Do you 
hear? It’s all very easy for you—if you were in my place—let me pass, 
I say?” 

Charlotte was on her feet; she sped across the hall noiselessly and 
in the shadow. The voice was recognized now: it was that of Bob 
Featherstone, and she knew there was no time to lose. 

Without pausing to knock she opened Bradford’s door and noise- 
lessly locked it behind her. 

Before her Bradford was standing, his hands in his pockets, and 
his face quite pale and set. 

On her knees, at his feet, crouched Mrs. Featherstone. The faces 
of both were turned towards Charlotte, transfixed with astonishment 
and displeasure. With her finger to her lip she sprang towards them. 
“ Hide yourself!” she whispered to the haggard and tear-stained woman, 
“your husband has come; he is even now at the door! He suspects 
you are here—be quick !” 

Mrs. Featherstone fell prone on the floor. “My God!” she groaned, 
“it is impossible to hide—impossible! He will force his way in.” 

Bradford stood as though petrified. He neither changed in position 
nor in expression by so much as a hair’s breadth. 

Footsteps sounded in the hall. Charlotte seized him by the arm. 
“You must do something!” she whispered in terror, “ they are here at 
the door. Is there no other way out?” 

“No; you see—that is the only door!” 

They stood for an instant facing each other, both white and horrified ; 
and Mrs. Featherstone, lying at their feet, raised towards them a face 
even more ghastly. 

“ Put her in the closet !” whispered Charlotte as she quickly gathered 
together the gloves, handkerchief, and cloak of the young woman and 


flung them out of sight. 
V. 


MEANWHILE Featherstone and his companion had briskly ap- 
proached the door, upon which the former rapped imperiously. 

“ Who's there?” answered Bradford from within. 

“Bert Gordon,” said the elder of the two without. “Open the 
door; I want to see you particularly.” 

“Sorry, but I can’t just now, Bert,” came the reply, somewhat re- 
strained, but amiable, “I’m engaged. If you'll go downstairs I shall 
meet you there in ten minutes.” 
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“Can’t wait; it’s imperative that you open the door, Bradford; 
what I have to say is urgent.” 

“Well, go down and I’ll be with you immediately. You’re only 
wasting time there, for I cannot and shall not open the door.” 

“ Well, I think you will!” came Featherstone’s voice; “we are two 
here, and if you don’t open the door, we'll pretty soon have it open 
without your help. I suppose you know who I am!” 

“Tf you’ve been drinking, you fools, you’d better get out of here 
pretty quick! What the devil do you mean by coming here like this?” 

“You'll soon know what I mean! Are you going to open this 
door ?” 

Bradford’s voice revealed growing anger as he replied: “ Don’t you 
attempt any fool business out there. I’ve my reasons for not opening 
the door, and all your row will come to nothing, so I’d advise you 
not to attempt any.” 

Featherstone sprang with all his force against the unyielding portal. 
“We'll see!” he cried, quite beside himself with impatience and rage. 
“Tf you want a row, you’ll have——” 

Gordon pulled him back. “ Don’t be an ass, man,” he said in a low 
tone. “ Let’s not have any publicity if it can be avoided. Let me 
talk to him, you hold your horses a moment! Bradford,” he added, 
drawing close to the partition again and speaking scarcely above a 
whisper, and in that confident, persuasive tone easily adopted by his 
type of social busybody, “listen to me, old man. Featherstone is deter- 
mined to get into that room, and there’s no use trying to keep him 
out. Don’t let’s make a public affair of the business. It will be better 
for us all around if you will accept the situation quietly and meet-——” 

“What the deuce are you talking about?” demanded Bradford 
savagely. “Why should Featherstone demand entrance to my room, 
I'd like to know? Let him go——” 

Featherstone dashed forward again. “I'll tell you!” he cried; “ll 
let you know when I face you and my——” 

Gordon put a hand over his mouth. “ Be careful,” he said. “ Damn 
it, old man, your're acting like a fool!” 

As he spoke the key grated in the lock, the door opened quickly, 
and Bradford appeared, drawing it to after him. 

“ Now explain to me what you mean by this outrage!” he said with 
scorn. “ How dare you come here to my room and create this disturb- 
ance?” He looked very handsome and formidable as he stood there, 
towering above the two society dandies, the door held almost closed 
behind him. 

“Whom have you in that room?” demanded Featherstone, his 
chubby, round face almost bursting with scarlet rage. “Tell me that, 
you—you—tell me that!” 
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Bradford’s lip curled as he looked serenely down upon him. “What 
business is that of yours?” 

“You'll see, by God! We'll see if you’ll keep me out of there.” 
Once more the frenzied little man, with puffing breath, and round eyes 
starting out, sprang upon his tall antagonist. 

Bradford coolly threw him aside. “What does all this mean?” he 
inquired quietly of Gordon. “Is he drunk, or mad?” 

“It means that my wife is in there, and you know it!” blustered 
Featherstone, “and if Gordon won’t help me to force my way through, 
I'll get someone who will.” 

“Your wife?” Bradford looked from one to the other with well- 
feigned astonishment. “ What the devil—what does he mean?” 

“ Don’t try to put me off with your damned deceit!” snarled Feather- 
stone. “Gordon, are you going to help me, or shall I——” 

“Yes, now!” whispered the other, and simultaneously, with the 
utmost of their united strengths, they threw themselves upon Bradford, 
who, taken by surprise, lost his footing and fell backward. The door, 
beneath the weight of the three together, crushed in, hurling them some 
feet into the room. 

Featherstone was the first to regain his feet; his round eyes, gleam- 
ing like pale blue lights from a crimson face, swept about the room 
and lighted with a delighted flash upon a woman’s form standing near 
the mantel, her back towards him and a brown veil drawn closely over 
her face. 

Immediately his mouth opened, his color receded quickly, leaving 
him pale. “God!—the man lied!” he gasped; “ it’s—it’s—someone 
else !” 

Bradford, having been the first to fall, was the last to rise. With 
a blow he thrust Gordon into the hall, then seizing Featherstone by his 
collar hurled him after. “ You little beast!” he said, closing the door 
and following him, “you may insult your wife, but, by Heaven! you 
will not bring your prying, blabbing tongue into the life of any 
woman I know!” Again he caught the millionaire, and, with a wrench, 
threw him up against the wall. “Tell me, do you know that young 
woman in there? Have you ever seen her before?” 

“Never,” gasped Featherstone. “By Heaven, it was a fool mistake, 
but the man downstairs told me—he described her-——” 

“ Get out!” snarled Bradford, dealing him a side blow on the head. 
“Take yourself off to chew the end of your vile suspicion. You——, 
get off! and be grateful there’s a woman in there, for if she were not, 
I’d have licked you until your cries brought everyone in the house! 

Featherstone, fired by the sting of the blow and these words, turned 
upon him like an inflamed bantam cock. “I'll give you that back first! 
he cried, lurching out blindly. But his blow was warded off, and 
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Gordon, who was the taller and stronger of the two, dragged him off 
‘ towards the head of the stairs in such a manner that his overcoat, 
gathered up about his throat, nearly strangled him and drove the 
blood in a purple rush to his face. 

“T’m not done with you yet, my man!” he wheezed. “ You were 
seen with my wife the night of our affair last week. I’ve got the man 
who will prove it. You were the last with her, and I’ll track you 
down yet. It was for that I was coming here to-night. I’d have 
brought you face to face with the man who saw you.” 

“Shut up, will you!” growled Gordon. “Do you want everyone 
in the house to hear?” 

But Bradford strode towards them. “ No, let him speak,” he said, 
“T should like to have this out now. This insinuation from you has 
reached me before, Featherstone, and now I’d like you to explain 
yourself.” He spoke low but emphatically. 

Featherstone tried to shake himself free of his friend’s grip. “ Let 
me go, will you!” he panted, and continued to Bradford, “ I'll tell you 
what you want to know pretty quick. Bob Alcott saw you with his 
own eyes take my wife from Sherry’s in a closed carriage at one-thirty 
that night.” 

“Well, and if I did? If her husband had been anything like a 
man should be, it wouldn’t have fallen on an almost absolute stranger 
to take her at her request to her doctor’s when she was feelirg too ill 
to hold her head up. I think you would do better to be sure in future 
before you attempt to throw further shameful suspicion upon her 
good name.” 

Featherstone nervously tried to right his rumpled collar. His eyes 
had become fixed on the carpet, his face wore a crestfallen and troubled 
expression. “She was seen to have her diamonds on when she left 
the place,” he said, “and when she came back——” he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Bradford stepped close to him. “What do you mean by that?” he 
demanded menacingly. 

Gordon attempted to intervene. ‘“ He’s been drinking; he doesn’t 
know what he’s saying,” he said conciliatingly. “Listen, someone is 
coming up.” 

“T care nothing who is coming,” returned Bradford without stir- 
ring. “Explain that.” His eyes were fixed steadily upon Feather- 
stone’s now doughy face; he could feel the little man’s quick breathing. 

“ Perhaps I didn’t mean anything,” came in uncertain accents from 
the millionaire. “Damn it all! the whole thing’s a hash, and comes 
from having anything to do with that meddling fool of an Alcott.” 

“Tl settle with Alcott,” said Bradford; “now you two get out 
of here, and don’t let me see your faces again !” 
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Featherstone allowed himself to be thrust aside by Bradford and 
drawn towards the stairs by Gordon, who evidently considered silence 
the better part of discretion. “I’ve only done what any man would do,” 
he said; “there was every evidence that I was right. Of course, you 
have it in your power to use this—eh—episode if you like—it’s in your 
power to use it.” 

“T should be obliged to come to you or your clever Alcott to learn 
how,” returned Bradford contemptuously, “as being more versed in 
such dirty work, so you need not worry, one would be as distasteful as 
the other.” 

Two persons, evidently returning from one of the theatres, now 
made their appearance, dragging themselves laboriously up the steep 
flight of stairs. Featherstone and Gordon discreetly made way for them 
in silence, then slipped downstairs, close to the banister. When he 
had watched them descend the second flight Bradford returned to his 
room. Charlotte was still standing, her head buried in her hands. The 
words spoken in the hall she could not help but hear, for the door, 
owing to its broken latch, was slightly ajar, and the awful insinuation 
Featherstone had uttered recalled to her mind suspicions that had been 
awakened during the midnight scene in Bradford’s room. What it all 
signified could not from these fragments be ascertained, yet it deep- 
ened the cloud that had lowered upon her. Bradford was one in whom 
she had faith, and that a slur doubly dark should be thrown upon his 
character, both by this secret meeting and the hideous accusation, 
served to further depress her. In this perhaps lay the bitterest drop— 
it threatened her confidence in her own decisions. 

She raised her head as Bradford entered; her straight little nose 
appeared proudly disdainful as she faced him. “Have they gone?” 
she asked. 

“Yes. Charlotte, you have acted splendidly.” He spoke with 
suppressed emotion. “I hardly know how to thank you, or how to 
make amends for having allowed you——” 

The closet door opened cautiously. “Has he gone?” asked a faint 
voice in a whisper. 

Bradford turned his head; he did not attempt to approach her. 
“Yes; you may come out with safety.” 

Mrs. Featherstone, haggard and trembling, crept forth and sank 
into a chair. “I feel as though I should faint,” she murmured, letting 
her head fall sideways. 

For the moment Charlotte could not bring herself to go to her; 
she was unable to conquer a strong repugnance and irritation. Then 
she went to a table where stood a bottle of whiskey, some water, and a 
glass, and mixing a small quantity gave it to the young woman. 

As the latter raised it to her lips she glanced towards Bradford, 
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who was standing as before, gazing with lowered brows at a fixed 
spot. 

“You are angry with me,” she said, “ you blame me for all this 
when my only object in coming here was to save you from it.” 

“Your kind intentions are fully appreciated,” he returned gravely, 
“but as I’ve told you before, an innocent man doesn’t need to be fore- 
warned, and surely I am not one to fear meeting your husband or any 
other man in New York!” 

She swallowed a little from the glass and returned it to Charlotte. 
“Certainly, I could not know he would suspect I had come here,” she 
said. “I knew it was the only thing to do, and I risked everything 
to save you a scene that might have proved very serious. But this 
is all the gratitude one can expect of a man.” 

“The thing to consider now is how we are to get out of here. I, 
for one, should like to go home,” said Charlotte. 

“Tt will be difficult,” returned Bradford, taking two quick steps 
across the room and back, with his hands in his pockets and head 
bowed. 

“T shall never be able to return without being discovered,” whined 
Mrs. Featherstone. “ All this torture and danger, for what?” 

“Could you not go to some friend’s for the night?” asked Char- 
lotte. “It is not yet one o’clock. Is there no one you know well 
enough ?” 

“Oh, yes, I could go to my sister, she would do anything for me; 
I have helped her often enough! It would mean waking her up, but 
she would never tell anyone, and her husband is away.” 

“T have it,” said Bradford quietly, pausing in his pacing. “You 
exchange wraps, then both come down with me. There is no one to 
fear but the doorkeeper, and if Mrs. Featherstone will wait in the 
shadow of the first landing, you and I, Charlotte, will go on to the 
door and send the boy for a cab. While he is absent Mrs. Featherstone 
can slip out and walk around the corner, where we shall meet; con- 
sequently if the door is being watched they will not see two women 
come out with me.” 

“ Alone!” exclaimed Mrs. Featherstone in reproachful surprise. “I 
can’t go out at this time of night alone.” 

“T think it will be safer than spending the night here,” said Brad- 
ford sternly, “and I can see no other way of getting out. We can 
send your husband a telegram on the way saying you are spending the 
night with your sister. He will get it on his return to the house.” 

This plan proved quite successful as far as getting out of the house 
without attracting attention, and Mrs. Featherstone was safely con- 
veyed to her sister’s apartment on Seventy-fourth Street, where she 
easily obtained entrance and was unquestionably welcomed. 
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As the pretty little cause of all the trouble held out her hand in 
saying good-night to Charlotte she whispered, “I know my secret is 
safe with you, Miss Randolph, and although I cannot begin to thank 
you now for your assistance in this matter, if at any time you may 
need my help in any way please don’t hesitate to come to me, and I 
shall give it, whatever your need may be.” 

Bradford did not leave the carriage, thinking it better not to be seen 
entering the apartment-house in company with Mrs. Featherstone, and 
when Charlotte returned to him he was leaning forward with both 
elbows on his knees and head in his hands. She gave the order and 
entered before he had realized her approach. 

“T have probably not gained much in your estimation by this 
affair,” he said dully after they had proceeded for a few moments in 
silence. “ You can see it only from one point of view.” 

“T am not considering it,” she replied quite truthfully, for her 
thoughts had already reverted to the cause of her own heartache. “It 
was no curiosity that led me to go with Mrs. Featherstone. She made 
me believe you were in great danger, from which she alone could save 
you by reaching you in time. She thought she could not find your 
place quickly enough.” 

He tried to get a closer glimpse of her face in the gloom. “It was 
very good of you. Don’t think I am lacking in appreciation. Heaven 
knows, it was no pleasant experience for a girl like you to be con- 
nected with, but it grieves me to have had you witness it.” 

“Oh, for that you need not worry; I shall never speak of it, I 
promise you.” 

Bradford turned towards her quickly. “Do you consider every man 
incapable of an unselfish thought?” he asked. “I was not thinking of 
myself; besides,”—he uttered a short laugh,—“ my feelings have un- 
dergone a curious change. This last shock with Thyra has shaken the 
scales from my eyes. Things I held sacred yesterday are mere clay to- 
day. There is not a man, woman, or child for whose opinion I care a 
fig! I have passed through the fire, and I have come out invulnerable. 
The human organism can suffer only to a certain point, just so much; 
after that the quick is benumbed—nothing matters!” 

The words chilled his hearer; their sadness perhaps appealed less 
strongly than the reference to his feeling for Thyra. Was love, great 
and intense as his had been, so frail a thing? “Do you mean that 
you have no further ambition?” she asked, merely for something to 
say and to get away from her thoughts. i 

“Not the least shred of it. Yet I am not morbid, not half so 
unhappy as it was my custom to be when I hoped for much. T have 
reached the limit, the end of the lane, and know there is nothing to 
look for and nothing to fear. I can’t explain te you. It is as though 
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I had suddenly penetrated behind the scenes of life and beheld the 
feeble, man-wrought machinery that runs it all: the wheel that grinds 
out pretty sounds; the tin pans that create terrifying thunder and 
lightning; the printed lines of honor, glory, and love!” Again he 
laughed, not bitterly but mirthlessly, as if even laughter had lost its 
significance, and sat back, stretching his shoulders. “ But we are here,” 
he added, quite in the same indifferent tone, and leaning over her to 
open the door as the cab drew up. “Fortunately, I still possess a 
latch-key to the house, so can let you in without raising a row.” 

As they touched hands in saying good-night he remarked impres- 
sively, “ I owe you gratitude, I know; you certainly saved the situation 
to-night.” 

“J should rather save you from yourself,” returned Charlotte, 
trying to feel sympathy with his mood in spite of the fact that he 
appeared so little desirous of it. “A man without ambition drifts 
backward.” 

“Oh, no, he goes with the tide,” he laughed, “ and the tide is always 
towards the ocean, oblivion; good-night.” 

Wearily Charlotte toiled up the four creaking flights to her room, 
hoping there would be a letter there from d’Orlet even while pondering 
upon Bradford’s last words. The ocean, oblivion! There was some- 
thing restful in the idea. She lighted the gas and looked about. There 
was no note, no sign that she had figured in the thoughts of anyone 
during her absence, only vacancy and the dull furniture mocking her. 
Then Jacques had not repented! The fact weighed upon her like a 
proof of his waning love. . 

VI. 

Five days passed and d’Orlet neither put in an appearance nor sent 
word. Charlotte suffered as only a woman can suffer under such 
conditions, not the half-ecstatic delirium of tantalized passion, such 
as a man experiences when his love is put to the test, but a slow 
laceration of all those sensitive fibres that form, in the heart and mind 
of a woman, the delicate shell in which the fulness of her nature lies. 

Thyra noticed the change, and also that the Count came no more. 
Her spirits mounted in proportion; she became gayly companionable ; 
her moody spells grew fewer; she even asked Charlotte to descend 
to the parlor with her when more than one of her thoroughly proper 
admirers dropped in of an evening. 

“What is the use of sitting up here alone and getting morbid, 
dear?” she said with a‘genial lightness that hurt more than reproaches. 
“T think you have allowed that selfish brute to hurt you enough as it 
is. If you go on like this, you will never have any chance in life. 
Why don’t you come down? You might get interested in someone 
else. Irving is very nice, and if you came down he might make up a 
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partie carrée to go somewhere. That would be perfectly proper—two 
girls and two men; we could do that. Won’t you come?” 

Charlotte was sitting by the desk idly tracing lines on a bit of 
paper. She was frantically irritated, but her irritation felt unpar- 
donable. With an effort she looked up. “ Do you want me to go down 
for your sake?” she asked. “Will my being there add to your 
pleasure ?” 

Thyra, who was regarding the back of her radiant head in the 
mirror by means of a hand-glass, shot a supercilious glance towards 
her friend. “Oh, I don’t want you to make a martyr of yourself!” 
she said. “Certainly I am capable of entertaining two men; this 
is not the first time. But it is ridiculous of you to sit up here 
and—and brood over a person whom you have all along taken too 
seriously.” 

Charlotte realized that she did not guess how deeply the words 
could hurt, yet for an instant she felt like striking back. A tumult 
of angry thoughts whirred through her brain; a frenzy possessed her 
like that one suffers when someone has ruthlessly torn or bruised a 
wound. She buried her teeth deep in the pencil she held and made no 
response. 

“Are you not coming?” persisted Thyra when quite ready to 
descend. 

“No, I am going to bed.” 

“ Foolish,” grunted the other; “you will look back and regret this 
time wasted.” 

For the first time in many months Charlotte wept. When the 
last sound of Thyra’s footsteps died away, and the silence of that dull, 
cheerless room settled down upon her, she buried her aching head in 
her arms and sobbed, not the pettish sobs of a disappointed child, 
but the heart-shakings of a woman who feels the world and life slip- 
ping from her. “Time wasted!” What was there left to fill time? 
Nothing! Without him she cared neither for time nor life—it might 
end when it would, the sooner the better! If she could die that night, 
there in that little, dreary room, he would know what had killed her; 
he would repent and grieve! But—— She looked up; the tears dried 
salty upon her lids; two rolled slowly and cold down her pale cheeks. 
Perhaps he would not care! Bradford could scorn the woman he had 
loved less than a week before, why could not d’Orlet? If what Thyra 
said were true, if she had taken him too seriously, what would he care 
if she died? There were plenty of other women more attractive and 
more beautiful than she—millions of them! Thousands who were only 
too ready to give him warm, self-abandoning love, such as he com- 
plained she never gave. 

Other women appreciated him more than she had, women who 
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realized there were not many men like him—handsome, talented, well 
off. To be his Countess what would they not do? His Countess! 

She crossed the room restlessly twice, then threw herself on the 
bed. Wild thoughts rushed upon her; reckless and impassioned feel- 
ings set every nerve quivering. To have him back she would give up 
everything! She would snap her fingers in the world’s face! She 
would throw herself at his feet! He might do with her what he would! 
demand of her what he wished! Only to feel his embrace again, to know 
that he loved her! 

She tossed and groaned into the pillow; then, exhausted, lay, 
neither weeping nor grieving, but staring up at the white ceiling. 
Thyra’s cautious philosophy, the philosophy she was so fond of airing, 
crept in upon her. He sees you are poor and alone. His experience in 
France has made him believe that any woman will succumb in time 
to temptation. He offers everything but marriage. They always have 
an excuse for not being able to marry! Of course, he has said nothing 
to betray his real feelings towards you, because he is too clever, he 
sees that you would not permit him yet to say anything out of the way 
to you. Think of the things he had hinted to you about women here 
and in Paris, hinted clearly enough for you to understand; that is all 
to undermine your nice ideas, to make you more worldly, more pliable! 
If anything should happen, who is there to protect you, or to blame 
him? You are at his mercy! That is why he gives up time to you, 
rather than to women who have fathers and brothers to protect them. 
In a little time, when every other man drops off, you will be dependent 
upon him, you are dependent upon him even now! Who else do you 
ever see? Time is passing, you are getting older, and your life in a 
boarding-house is not likely to offer many opportunities. What is the 
use of throwing away every possible chance for a dangerous uncer- 
tainty ? 

Then she would wildly toss again and groan into the pillow, “ Be- 
cause I love him, love him! Why should I try to marry a man I care 
nothing for, and lose him whom I love? But would it be happiness 
to see my very love despised, to have him scorn me when he grows 
tired? “When a man once loses respect for you,” Thyra had said, 
“his love goes out of the window! I don’t think you would ever permit 
a man to say or even hint anything that could in anyway threaten 
your self-esteem, no well-born woman could, but if this relation lasts 
much longer between you and d’Orlet, I’m afraid you will be com- 
promised in the eyes of the world, and then you will be more at his 
mercy than ever. It is certainly not right for you to go on as though 
you were legitimately engaged.” 

Not right? no, it was not right perhaps to acknowledge a conven- 
tional bond that in reality could not exist, but what of the moral 
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bond? What of the soul sinews that bound her to him? How could 
those be severed, now, without spilling her life’s blood? 

Again the warm essence of her woman’s heart flowed blindingly 
into her eyes and rolled rapidly, in great, stinging drops, down upon 
the pillow, for grief, even the grief of love, is three-fourths self-com- 
passion. 

The next day, to keep her thoughts out of the one absorbing channel, 
she started the designs Mr. Greenley had ordered. Although the 
memory of the man was hateful to her, and his insinuating manner 
had made her determine not to submit anything more to him, the state 
of philosophic callousness into which she had sunk made it necessary 
for her to do something, and it mattered little to whom she submitted 
them. Indeed, as the days passed and no word came from d’Orlet, a 
certain defiance of spirit awoke in her. She blamed him; in the secret 
chamber of her heart she called him many ugly names, and this brooding 
fiend fathered an unlovely desire to grasp happiness by whatever not 
too debasing means, and to lift herself out of the mire of depression 
into which d’Orlet had apparently so ruthlessly cast her. 

One afternoon, when the last touch had been added to four of the 
best designs she had ever made, a letter was brought to her by the 
maid. As her fingers touched it what little color remained in her face 
disappeared. She held the missive a moment, staring in a dazed way 
at the handwriting and postmark. The latter bore in heavy lettering 
“Palm Beach.” She broke the seal slowly and read: 


“DEAR CHARLOTTE: You see I am far away. When I 
left you that night a week ago I felt that it would be much 
better that we should separate, that I should no more worry 
your life, as you said I did. All I proposed you found wrong 
and evil. Such conditions could not exist where true love is. 
It was hard and cruel to believe that you did not love me, but 
you have shown it clearly.in many ways. 

“ Formerly I was blinded. Because I loved so deeply, I 
could not think you did not return it. I hoped that when you 
learned to know me well your love would reveal itself, you 
would hide nothing. I was mistaken, is it not so? The world, 
what others think, means more to you; I come second. Ab, 
well, ma chérie, you may not be wise in this; you can never 
satisfy a man who really loves you by such treatment. Coldness 
is incompatible with love—the one kills the other. My love 
was of the best, and you judged it through the eyes of others! 

“If you desire it then, adieu; if my wishes must come 
always second to the dictates of others, I must forget I love 
you. Comme toujours. “ JacQuzEs.” 


“ P. S—If you feel that I am right, write to me and tell 
me all that you think, and promise me to be good when I come 
back.” 
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She could see nothing in the written words but a cold indifference, 
a severe ocular demonstration of the change which she concluded, after 
days of miserable consideration, had come over his feelings towards 
her. 

“ Here is a letter from Jacques?” she said to Thyra, who was sitting 
near, freshening up an evening waist. 

The lovely, flame-colored head was lifted; a curious expression 
flitted across Thyra’s face; the eyes widened quickly, then narrowed. 
“Qh, really! Has he deigned to write? What has he been doing?” 

“He is down at Palm Beach.” 

Thyra’s hands and work fell in her lap. “Oh, I see!” she ejacu- 
lated with a knowing smile, “the Mitfords are there.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T saw it in ‘Town Topics’ on Sunday.” 

“Was there any mention of Jacques?” 

“No, but that signifies nothing. He may have been mentioned 
before. This was merely an account of a luncheon given there at which 
Mrs. Clarence Mitford was a guest. Pooh! he follows that woman 
about everywhere. That’s what I hate about Frenchmen, they always 
tack themselves to people with whom they have no fear of being seri- 
ously entangled, unless they are looking for money.” 

“Don’t be so prejudiced, Thyra,” said Charlotte wearily. She 
feared to trust herself; and yet the harshness of Thyra’s views de- 
stroyed her confidence in her friend’s judgment. “TI should like you 
to read this,” she added a moment later, “ but I don’t want you to see 
it only in the worst light. Try to look at it from his point of view. 
I am so tired I am not able to judge for myself.” 

Thyra took the note, and after perusing it she snorted, then read it 
once again before remarking, with impressive seriousness, “There is 
no use, Charlotte, I cannot have faith in that man! I have read this 
as leniently as I possibly can, but it rings hollow! It is easy enough 
for him to throw the blame on you when he goes away to enjoy him- 
self. He went down there because it promised amusement; what did 
he care for all you have suffered? Now he writes because he will 
soon be coming back, and he thinks he can frighten you, that the loneli- 
ness you have suffered will make you ready to crawl back to him! 
Bah! Anyone who is not blinded with love could see through his 
behavior lately. It is disgusting!” 

Charlotte’s eyes, darkened by deep rings, gazed dreamily into va- 
cancy; her wan little face was enough to soften anyone’s heart. But 
Thyra, actuated partly by a self-adopted responsibility, and partly by a 
belief in conditions that constant repetition had endowed with a sem- 
blance of truth, persisted in her denunciation, and with that wondrously 
clever insight into the evil workings of another’s mind, which is so often 
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a surprising feature in women of self-avowed innocency and chastity, 
attributed to d’Orlet intentions and scheming that were worthy a court 
intrigue. 

Of course they were thoughts that had never occurred to Charlotte, 
and consequently fell with double force upon her overwrought and 
weary mind. 

“Some day when he finds that your love for him is the most 
powerful element in your life,” continued Thyra, seeing the effect of 
her outburst, “he will propose some lovely trip or other. Oh, it makes 
me furious! Think how he may already have hurt you! I knew the 
thing was wrong from the beginning; I knew that you would find him 
out sooner or later. Oh, I do hope that no one has noticed his atten- 
tions to you; but, of course, they have. You may have ruined yourself 
for life!” 

Charlotte at this point was meditating whether or not she would 
confide d’Orlet’s proposition about installing her in an apartment, but 
these last words decided her. She started up. “Oh, there is no use 
making the matter appear worse than it is,” she said, “and, after all, 
what do I care what people think? What do I owe people? Who would 
pick me up if I were dying in an attic? Pooh!” She crossed the room 
briskly and stood by the farthest window. 

“Well, even if you don’t care for what people say, you have your 
own self-respect,” said Thyra with superior emphasis. “The blood 
of your ancestors would keep you from doing something you could 
never undo—debasing yourself, coming down to the low level of the 
worst of women!” 

Charlotte turned. “Who are and where are these worst of women 
you are always harping upon?” she demanded. “ What do you know 
of them, and why do you know anything of them?” 

Thyra bent over her work. “ Everyone who knows anything of the 
world knows there are bad women,” she said. “I don’t know where 
they are, but I do know they exist.” 

“Yes, probably they do, perhaps nearer than you think—there are 
worse things than defying the world for one you love!” 

“Oh Charlotte!” Thyra looked at her with a mingling of fear 
and disgust, “how can you talk so? You make me afraid for your 
future, dear; you make me miserable.” 

But Charlotte was not in a mood either for sympathy or reproof; 
for the moment she hated her friend with all the rest of the world. 
“Oh, you need not moralize over me any more,” she cried, “ I am 
tired of it. For Heaven’s sake take care of your own soul; that is as 
much as any one person can do.” 

Nevertheless, Thyra’s warnings fell, as usual, upon fallow ground, 
Charlotte’s condition having become susceptible through bygone argu- 
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ment and her own disturbed reasoning—her own distrust of the 
future. 

Long after Thyra had fallen asleep that night she sat up reading 
and rereading d’Orlet’s letter, perusing replies only to destroy them, 
trembling at the prospect of life without him, scorning ever to take 
him back again under the existing conditions. The pain she had suf- 
fered during the two weeks of his silence—a pain of no insignificant 
proportion—measured itself with her love, and although that love 
towered above it, there threatened a shadow of more pain beyond that 
seemed immeasurable. 

It was this shadow that made her finally decide not to reply to 
the letter, and made her also court sleep vainly until the morning 
dawned, haunted by alluring visions of the ocean, oblivion. 


VII. 

WHEN, several days later, she took her designs to Mr. Greenley she 
found him more gallant than ever and more revolting. He desired 
certain changes to be made in two of the designs, but wished, never- 
theless, to pay for them in advance. This Charlotte could not agree 
to; she resented his too evident eagerness to please, his apparent in- 
tention to impose upon her a sense of obligation. But there had come 


to her a new ambition; she meant to amass a certain sum and with it 
take a course in porcelain painting whereby to secure a more lucrative 
and interesting means of livelihood. or this reason she tried to 
excuse the advances of her ancient Croesus, attributing them to the 
foolish vagaries of a decaying intellect, striving to ignore his hideous 
smiles and grimaces as she did the fetid breath that accompanied every 
earnest word. In her heart she was ashamed that she endured any of 
it, and consequently told nothing to Thyra, but patiently worked with 
that one idea in view, laying by what she received regularly for her 
designs. 

One day the millionaire was particularly attentive, and ended by 
asking her to visit his superb country place; for it was now spring, 
and the idea of a day in the beautiful country certainly held many 
attractions. She, however, declined with some coldness, whereupon 
Mr. Greenley immediately and quickly added that he had, of course, 
intended that she should bring someone else—a relative or friend; he 
would not think of desiring her to compromise herself by coming alone 
—not he! 

This put another face on the matter, and on a day appointed she 
and Thyra met him and were taken to a fine old residence in the 
suburbs, given a luxurious luncheon, and driven behind a matchless 
pair of high steppers all through the sweet, newly awaking country. 

The season’s seductive breath, the easeful motion, the almost for- 
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gotten sense of luxurious living, stirred old longing in the girl; she 
dreamed of bygone ambitions, of cherished possibilities now lost. 

Thyra did most of the talking—indeed, she waxed surprisingly 
conversational and clever; the old man was sufficiently amused, in 
spite of Charlotte’s dreaming. 

“ He could make us have an awfully nice time,” remarked Thyra on 
their return home. “ There is no one dependent upon him now, and 
just think of the limitless wealth he has!” 

“Think of one having a ‘nice time’ with that awful face always 
near and that breath! It tainted the very zephyrs of spring!” 

“ Oh, it isn’t any worse than that of most old men. Poor old fellow, 
he deserves a little consideration. Think of all he has done for you!” 

As usual, after a talk with Thyra, Charlotte was duly impressed 
with her own ingratitude, and even reproached herself for her severe 
judgment of Mr. Greenley. After all, he had been kind, and she 
revealed more appreciation of his goodness when next they met, an 
agreeable change, which assured the old dotard that the day’s outing 
in the country had raised him in her estimation. He kept her long 
talking, and even waxed eloquent and a trifle tender in his praises of her 
intelligence and beauty, a species of imbecility she was grateful he did 
not indulge in before Thyra, whose scoffing jokes upon his attentions 
had already caused her much embarrassment. 

Towards six-thirty o’clock of this same day a note was put into 
Charlotte’s hands just as she was taking her place in the stuffy dining- 
room. It was from d’Orlet and written hastily in pencil. 

The shock it caused her was decidedly more of pain than pleasure ; 
it bruised rather than thrilled her heart. So dejected was her spirit, 
so run down her whole nervous system, that as she broke the great seal 
with its tiny coronet she felt really displeased that he should thus 
unexpectedly intrude upon the stoic resolutions she had so courageously 
arrived at. 

The note was hurried, and ran: 


“ Chérie, I want you todine with me. Have just returned. 
While I am dressing will you jump into the cab I have sent 
with this and come down to Delmonico’s? I shall be awaiting 
you on the step. Mrs. Clarence Mitford will act as chaperon 
and we can talk things over later. So put on something pretty 


and come. Tout a toi. 
JACQUES.” 


As she read the words she could see only the confidence they 
expressed, she discerned nothing more tender lying beneath. It was 
but the whim of a selfish man! He wished to compare her wan face 
with that of this affluent young society leader, perhaps to cure himself 
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of some lingering fancy by beholding her at so great a disadvantage! 
The missive appeared excessively cruel in its light-heartedness after all 
she had suffered. She tossed it over to Thyra. 

“ What do you think of that?” she asked. 

As her friend perused it her lip curled. 

“He seems pretty confident you will toddle to him at a whistle,” 
she said, “ and imagine wishing you to go and meet him? I think it 
is most discourteous.” 

“Oh, that is nothing; he must have time to dress,” returned Char- 
lotte, defending a point she had already criticised in her heart, “ and 
as Mrs. Mitford is to be there to meet me, there is nothing wrong in 
my going down alone in a cab.” 

“Do you mean to say you are going!” with a stare of unmitigated 
astonishment. 

“No, I am not; but that is not the point that deters me. I think 
he is too sure. Besides, I have suffered too much to begin this all over 
again.” 

“ You are perfectly right, dear—and yet, it would be a good chance 
to meet Mrs. Mitford; she rules everything here. She might take an 
interest and provide opportunities for us.” 

“Pooh! no, thanks. This matter is more serious to me than that. 
I suppose he thinks I am sitting home alone pining for him!” 

“Whereas you are out having a lovely time!” laughed Thyra. 

“ Well, I shall make him think I am, even if I’m not,” said Char- 
lotte as she arose to go in search of writing materials. On the way 
upstairs she did not allow herself to consider the situation. She ob- 
tained a peculiar satisfaction in acting blindly, as one does in striking 
at a bee that buzzes, perhaps with no harmful intent, about one in a 
troubled moment. She wanted both to punish him for his seeming 
indifference, and to finish forever the rack and torment of his inter- 
mittent attentions. She wrote hurriedly: 


“T am so sorry, but I cannot possibly dine with you this 
evening, having already promised myself to some friends. I 
am writing this in great haste, as I dress, so hope you wili 
pardon it. As ever, 

“ CHARLOTTE.” 


The next morning she received a long letter from d’Orlet flavored 
with that proprietary discipline exercised by men who are accustomed 
to the yielding and dependent love of the French women. He re- 
proached her for allowing herself to be ill-advised by persons who 
could not possibly understand the conditions existing between them, 
and criticised a love that could so easily be influenced. To this he 
added that he had hoped they might be reconciled before his departure 
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for Paris, which unexpected tidings had made necessary for the fol- 
lowing Thursday. He had merely wished to be with her a part, at 
least, of his four remaining days. 

Though this information was a shock, Charlotte had too much free 
blood to ignore the sting of tyranny she fancied lurked in the calmly 
written words. The sorrow caused by the news of his intended depart- 
_ ure was somewhat assuaged by resentment at his indifference in so long 

concealing from her his plans. This added pang was like a sudden 
jar to a wound; it frenzied her, and made everything appear in an 
offensive light. She fumed about the room for some moments, deciding 
first one thing, then another. Thyra was out, a circumstance for which 
she was grateful, for she meant to think the situation over until she came 
to some decision that should be entirely independent of others. 

For more than two years her association with d’Orlet had been a 
series of heartaches, endured in silence for the most part, and stoically 
denied even to her own conscience. But lately her courage had begun 
to fail; the superfluous straw had been added. In d’Orlet’s suggesting 
a private apartment seemed to culminate all her fears, all Thyra’s sage 
suspicions; it had shocked into sudden substantiality the many little 
misgivings gradually engendered as to the righteousness of bearing so 
close a relation to a man legally and morally bound to another. 

Towards three in the afternoon the crucial moment was reached ; 
she crossed the rubicon with the reckless haste of a suicide. 

The letter she wrote him was quite lengthy; it was kind, rational, 
and had he been any other than a Latin he might have seen it left a 
wide opening for him to prove without foundation the arguments she 
set forth against the wisdom of their further intercourse. 

But it is difficult for a Frenchman to sympathize with the prac- 
tical reasoning of the Anglo-Saxon in matters of the heart. A woman 
to prove her love to him must reveal it as stronger and more resistless 
than both her religion and her self-esteem. Consequently Charlotte 
received in reply a passionately angry note, blurred and underscored, 
denouncing her love as not worthy the name, and stating with bitter 
emphasis that his gifts, which she had returned with her letter, even 
to the smallest token, he had crushed beneath his heel, as an insult no 
woman had ever before ventured to offer him. The little pearl-studded 
comb she had worn in her silken hair, the ring, the oddly constructed 
bracelet hung with tiny nuggets of gold from one of his own mines in 
the West, the pins and dainty amulets—all, he said, had been crushed 
to dust in a frenzy of wounded pride such as a d’Orlet had probably 
never before experienced ! 

To Charlotte the note seemed unreasonably cruel, and doubly 80 
because he both ignored the openings she had purposely left for him 
and the pain she had suffered. She did not consider that he too might 
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have suffered, for ocular demonstration is usually necessary to convince 
a woman that a strong man, who has much of this world’s goods, can 
suffer as does she. 

The letter was like a blow; she bowed under it for a week, then 
deliberately closed her heart upon the whole episode and tried to 
believe herself content. 

VIII. 

But even Mr. Greenley noticed the ravages grief had made upon 
her. Two weeks later, when she carried her latest designs to his office, 
the bleared eyes studied her critically. 

“You are growing thin,” he said, and one claw-like hand pounced 
upon hers in a way it had in spite of her resentment. To-day she was 
too weak and weary to throw it off; a kind word, even though uttered 
by that revolting mouth, threatened to melt her to tears. 

Greenley was not slow to notice the unusual complacency beneath 
his touch; he perceived also a sweetly threatening moisture in the 
lovely eyes that avoided his and fluttered their lids in an effort to 
restrain tears. 

Unperceived by her, a quick gleam came into his cloudy pupils, the 
great nether lip quivered He caught it between his teeth an instant; 
then, drawing nearer, whispered with an emotion that was peculiarly 
unhuman, “ You are working too hard; this life you lead is not suitable 
for you.” 

At that moment the spring of her tears, restrained through all 
those lonely days, would probably have burst forth had a dog licked 
her hand, and now the eyes filled. 

“Oh, no,” she said hurriedly, turning away and struggling des- 
perately to find her handkerchief, “I have a little headache, it is 
nothing !” 

“T know what it is,” he returned, drawing still closer. “ You are 
lonely; your life is empty; you have none of the things that make 
a young woman’s life happy. Come to me, let me give you everything. 
I shall make you my wife, and you shall have everything I possess!” 

Before she realized it, his arms were about her; she felt herself 
drawn forcibly to him, felt his odorous breath upon her cheek, and 
saw that awful mouth bearing down upon her. Instinctively she uttered 
a cry to save herself the calamity of having it touch her, a cry that must 
have penetrated to the outer offices. 

Greenley partly released her. “Sh!” he whispered. “ Why do you 
make a noise? Why do you shrink from me? I am not young, I 
know, but I shall devote the remainder of my life to you; I shall 
give up the business and take you all over the world, that’s a fact! No 
young man could give you half what I have to offer. Don’t push me 
away.” As he resisted the girl’s frantic efforts to free herself, “ Listen 
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to what I have to say, and I mean every word of it, that’s a ract! I 
love you, and I offer you what I thought I should never be willing to 
offer to any woman again. Every desire of your heart shall be gratified ; 
you shall have your mansion in every capital of the world if you wish 
it, your yacht, horses—all that an empress might desire.” 

“Don’t—please let me go!” pleaded Charlotte, feeling stunned and 
terrified, as though she had been seized by a ruffian in the street. 

The arms closed more fiercely about her, like the talons of a beast 
at the threatened escape of its prey. ‘“ No—no—I have you! I have 
longed to hold you against me, to feel you are all mine!” Again that 
mouth hovered above her, and every nerve in her body quivered with 
dread. 

“TJ shall scream!” she panted breathlessly ; “let me go, or I shall let 
everyone outside know!” 

The threat told; he hesitated. The gleaming eyes expressed the 
struggle he was having with himself. He gathered her closer in a 
spasm of self-indulgence, and swooped down upon the lovely, frightened 
face. Charlotte turned in time to receive the hideous kiss upon her 
hair, then she felt herself free. 

“ Let me go!” she panted, reeling back against the desk with sudden 
faintness. “Let me out of here. You have insulted me grossly— 
grossly !” 

Greenley, breathing heavily, his face flushed to an ugly floridness, 
his eyes glistening, turned the key noiselessly in the lock. 

“Not yet,” he said, “you must wait until you are calmer, until 
you can think this over quietly. Insulted you? Nonsense! You don’t 
realize that I have proposed marriage to you, the marriage of the 
law that binds; you shall be my legal wife, stepmother to the Duchess 
de Mentino, successor to all I possess !” 

Charlotte scarcely heard the words; her senses seemed on the point 
of leaving her; objects in the room grew large and threatening, then 
faded into insignificance, rocking and twirling fantastically. 

Greenley took a salt-bottle from the desk and held it to her nostrils ; 
she felt his arm creeping about her again, and, thus stimulated to action, 
sprang out of his reach. , 

“T insist upon being let out of here!” she exclaimed haughtily. 
“ Open the door at once, or I shall positively cry out for help.” ; 

“ Don’t you know that will hurt you as much as me?” he said with a 
vindictive leer. “Your attitude is not flattering. What have I done 
more than any man might, merely proposed honorable marriage. You 
are mad, or you would not blindly reject such an offer.” 

“T came here to see you on business, trusting to your honor as @ 
gentleman not to impose upon the confidence I placed in you, and you 
subject me to this insult.” 
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The color had faded from the old man’s face now; it became a 
ghastly yellow. “You consider my love—my honorable proposal—an 
insult?” he wheezed with an angry hiss. 

His anger was almost as awful as his love-making. Charlotte in- 
wardly shrank before the sight of his contorted visage. He did not 
spare her, but stood waiting for her reply, ugly passion gathering the 
flabby yellow skin into satanic creases about his mouth and eyes. “ This 
you call an insult, do you?” he repeated pitilessly. 

“TJ call it an insult to—to force it upon me; to take advantage of 
my being alone to—to——” She broke off confusedly, but the words 
appeared to carry sufficient meaning to Greenley. He became reflective 
and looked away from her. 

“ Perhaps I was too hasty,” he said. “I feel things so deeply. Try 
not to take offence. Remember, men are not like women, even older 
men, and believe that everything I’ve said to-day I mean, to the last 
jot.” He turned the key noiselessly and again opened the door. “ When 
you think it over you will realize that I am not offering you a mere 
name and a ring, and what I have said is not uttered upon a wild 
impulse.” 

Charlotte, stung to the core with disgust, feigned not to see the 
hand he extended. 

“What! you will not take my hand?” he wheezed, “ you decline to 
take my hand ?” 

She hesitated; his rage frightened her. Then she looked him 
straight in the eyes. “No, Mr. Greenley, I can’t,” she said distinctly, 
though her voice was unsteady. 

The old man stared at her; his underlip had become grayish blue. 
Charlotte could not take her eyes from it; the entire gnome-like face 
seemed to enlarge, every detail became magnified with horrible clearness. 
“You can’t?” he whispered vindictively; then, as though impelled by 
a reckless frenzy, he lurched towards her. But Charlotte had seized 
her opportunity and stepped quickly into the next apartment. 

As she passed along the dark corridors and down the stone steps she 
recalled the burning shame with which she had traversed them upon 
her first visit to the millionaire’s office. How much greater was her 
shame now! A deadly chill, she felt could never leave her, settled upon 
her heart. She felt guilty of a misdemeanor that must never be re- 
vealed to anyone, not even to Thyra. 

How disgusted Thyra would be! The very fact of her having over- 
looked his first advances, his evident interest and wish to assist her, 
would appear horrible to a girl of Thyra’s refinement. 

Even the little she had seen on the occasions she had accompanied 
Charlotte to Greenley’s office had called forth from her scornful com- 
ments upon his too evident interest. What would she say if she knew to 
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what Charlotte had been subjected in that hour. She determined 
never to confess the horror, never by a sign to give any suggestion 
of it. 

The hot and dreary summer passed in idleness, for having no ready 
market for her work, she ceased making designs. After paying a short 
visit to some friends at Long Branch the two girls retired to a cheap 
boarding-house in the country where their associates were school- 
teachers, old women, and clerks. Thyra never once spoke of Bradford, 
a circumstance that puzzled Charlotte. He seemed to have gone as 
utterly out of her thoughts as though he had never existed, whereas 
Charlotte often found herself wondering what had become of him, and 
had, on one or two occasions, even referred to him in conversation only 
to receive always the same indifferent reply: Thyra neither knew nor 
cared what had become of him. The latter had won an admirer while 
at Long Branch, who occasionally came out to take her on a drive, 
but he was not of the ilk Thyra aspired to, therefore his attentions gave 
her little pleasure. 

“Why don’t you do any more work for Mr. Greenley?” she asked 
one day. 

“ Because he has ordered none,” replied Charlotte quietly. 

“ Well, if I were you I should write to him; he has been very kind, 
and you are foolish to lose a friend like that. What are you going 
to do when your money is all gone?” 

“T don’t care—die, I suppose.” 

But Charlotte did not die; when the heat of the summer was over 
a new dream began to stir in her heart, to get away from New York— 
away from America! To see some of the splendors of the Old World— 
Paris perhaps; Paris, where d’Orlet lived! She paid two dollars to an 
agency purporting to find employment for “ladies,” but receiving no 
communication from that quarter, searched the newspapers’ columns 
and made two applications as companion to ladies going abroad. As 
she could speak no foreign language fluently, and was otherwise less 
qualified than the many experienced women of all ages and stations 
clamoring for the places, she, of course, secured neither. 

The money she had been paid by Mr. Greenley could not last 
forever, she realized that, and yet it was a moral impossibility to 
settle down to the drudgery of making designs she was not sure of 
selling. An unconquerable inertia had come to paralyze her will; 
even her mind grew vagant, the very grief in her heart became un- 
defined. 

One day after returning to the city she sat with arms folded on the 
dressing-table studying her reflection in the glass. She had grown 
thinner, and there had come fine lines to the corners of her mouth. 
These signified age to her depressed state of mind. She was fading ; 
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her day would soon be over; this was sad, but it was still sadder that 
she did not care. And yet! The very loveliness of the little, sad face 
looking back at her made her sorry. If only she had never seen 
d’Orlet! Or if she had held him dearer than the world! 

The old, tormenting thought returned: had she been unjust to 
him? had she underrated his love? After all, was the suffering she 
had endured for nearly two years a satisfying compensation for the 
sacrifice she had made? What was gained? Day by day she faded, 
day by day drifted nearer to the abhorred sphere of hideous mediocrity, 
a stale existence, at the thought of which her very soul shuddered. She 
had loved, been loved with a sublime, disinterested passion. What 
more could be expected of life—of heaven ? 

She could never love again, never in the same way; yet she had 
thrown all away—and for what? 

She arose and crossed over to the window. After a few moments, 
as many times before, she began to see the beauty of what she had 
done, she began to be proud of herself, to be sure d’Orlet honored her 
above all other women for the strength she had shown, for her virtuous 
self-esteem. There was something, after all, in the blood bequeathed 
by a long line of self-restrained gentlefolk! There was something 
lovely in a womanly, virtuous being like Thyra; although Charlotte 
considered her friend a trifle too narrow-minded on some points, she 
appreciated that she stood above the dirtiness of the world. Thyra, 
she thought, held her passions in check, she could never take a false 
step, never belittle herself. Some words the girl had uttered returned 
to her: “Men don’t value women who cheapen themselves; they like 
to find in them everything opposite to themselves; they admire 
strength where they are weak, weakness where they are strong.” 

But where was the advantage of anything while he was in one 
world and she in another? Moralizing was all very well, but—— 

Here there came a knock at the door, and the maid entered with 
a card. 

Charlotte’s heart leapt in wild expectation; she read the name at 
a glance, then stared at it in astonishment while her groundless ecstasy 
waned. 

“Mrs. Robert Featherstone.” 

“Ts she downstairs?” she asked, turning the card over mechani- 
cally. 

“She’s sittin’ in the parlor,” was the reply, and there Charlotte 
found her when she descended five minutes later. Mrs. Featherstone 
was arrayed in a superb costume of gray panne velvet with a ravishing 
chapeau to match. Every inch of her dainty little person had been 
carefully considered and shown off to its best advantage. 

As Charlotte entered she arose and extended a white-gloved hand. 
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“You are probably astonished by this visit,” she said, “but I felt that 
I must see you, as I heard from a mutual friend of your aunt’s and 
mine that you are desirous to accompany some one travelling abroad; 
is it so?” 

Charlotte’s breath was taken away by the suddenness of this; but 
although she had an instinctive aversion towards the woman, she felt 
that she understood why she took interest and determined not to 
throw away such a chance. She therefore made no bones about stating 
what she aimed for; and in a few moments it transpired that Mrs. 
Featherstone was looking for just such a person to accompany her 
unmarried sister to the South of France, where it was thought necessary 
she should spend the winter. Of course, Charlotte was delighted, and 
after some more talk the matter was as good as settled even to the 
time of departure, which was to be the beginning of the following 
month. To the girl’s acknowledgment that she had never travelled 
abroad and was not fluently familiar with any foreign language Mrs. 
Featherstone replied it was sufficient that she spoke French well enough 
to make herself understood, as her sister only required someone who 
was not too exacting to go about with her. 

After every point had been thoroughly discussed and settled, the 
young matron subsided into nervous silence, fidgeting a little at her 
gown and the gold purse she carried. “I have been trying to manage 
some way of our meeting,” she said, “but if you come to the house 
Mr. Featherstone might see and recognize you, and I was afraid to 
come here too soon after—after that night. You were very clever on 
that occasion, and I want you to know I appreciate it.” She looked 
into Charlotte’s face both kindly and critically. Hers were the round, 
closely set, gray-blue eyes of a moral coward, the eyes of a woman who 
would dare much under cover, but little above-board, a nature made up 
of superficial passions and vanities, whose emotions lay between the 
skins, and were easily fathomed. Consequently when aflame they 
were difficult to disguise, but, like an irritation of the skin, became 
apparent at once. 

Charlotte was quite sure something was coming, and was therefore 
not deceived by her visitor’s next words. 

“T thought I saw Mr. Bradford come in here just before me,” she 
said. “Is he stopping here?” 

“ Oh, no; he has not been here for many months.” 

“Not since that night ?” 

“No,” returned Charlotte, who could not but wonder why she 
should be in ignorance of Bradford’s whereabouts, and if he were, 
after all, not so guilty in his relations to her as it had at first appeared. 
During the ensuing moment of silence she saw Thyra enter the front 
door and pass rapidly up the hall without looking in, and her thoughts 
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turned with some amusement to wonder what her friend would think 
when she found Mrs. Featherstone’s card on the bureau. 

“| heard he had gone down to Cuba,” her visitor continued. “Is 
it true?” 

“J don’t know; I have heard nothing of him.” 

The round eyes opened wider. ‘“ Why—I thought—I always im- 
agined that you two were such good friends; that—that—in fact, 
that he was in love with you.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Bradford was more my friend’s friend than mine. 
I saw very little of him.” 

“Your friend ?” 

“Thyra Fenton and I are living here together. She knew him 
much better than I, but she too is quite ignorant of his whereabouts 
now.” 

Mrs. Featherstone rose; her face was clouded again and revealed 
a touch of fretfulness. “ He is evidently not in New York,” she said, 
and added thoughtfully, “he is a strange mortal. Weil, good-by for 
the present. Be sure you come to see me next Thursday; Mr. Feather- 
stone will be out of town, and I shall have my sister there, so you can 
make your final arrangements.” 

As Charlotte was expressing her thanks Thyra appeared at the 
door, as though by accident, gave a little start as if from surprise, then 
entered the room rapidly, trying nervously to force on one of her 
gloves. “I only came to tell you I must go out for a moment, Charlotte 
dear,” she said in a breathy whisper. “TI shall return for luncheon.” 

The last words were accompanied by a genial smile directed towards 
Mrs. Featherstone, who was taking her in with a keen glance that 
lost none of the details of her lovely appearance. 

“This is my friend, Miss Fenton, Mrs. Featherstone,” said Char- 
lotte, wishing to humor the desire she knew had actuated Thyra’s 
sudden advent. 

The millionaire’s wife merely bowed and repeated the name; then, 
extending her hand to Charlotte, said, “Well, Thursday then; 
good-by.” 

When they heard the bang of her carriage door Thyra, who, for- 
getting her late haste to go out, had sunk into a chair and was drawing 
off the glove she had appeared so anxious to get on, remarked with a 
curl of the lip, “She is a priggy sort of doll, isn’t she? I hate a 
woman to put on such airs just because she has money.” 

“T don’t find her priggy,” returned Charlotte. “She possesses 
the mightiest sceptre of the times, and can afford to be independent.” 

Thyra sighed. “What a difference it makes!” she murmured. 
“She has the ease and self-confidence of a princess of the blood; but 
put her back in poverty, and she wouldn’t dare to enter this room 
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with her head up. Wealth certainly gives a sense of security and ease 
that good-breeding lacks in run-down shoes and shabby clothes. 
People can say what they want, no woman can hold her head up long 
when she knows that even the good points nature has given her are 
disguised in ugly and ill-fitting clothes, and she is an object either 
of pity or contempt. No woman should be poor; it means in the end 
either a loss of sex or morals.” 

Charlotte looked at her in astonishment; this was free speaking 
for Thyra. 

The latter’s face was flushed with anger. “Oh, well, it makes 
me furious,” she exclaimed, as though in reply, “to think that little 
doll, with her narrow brain and pussy face, and the stamp of plebeian 
birth all over her, should be a social leader and look down on me, just 
because her husband has been able to rob people sufficiently to amass 
a fortune!” 

“Oh Thyra!” 

“Well, it’s true! Papa told me long ago all about it. What did 
she want with you?” 

Charlotte explained in detail, whereupon Thyra’s lip curled again. 
“Isn’t it bitter to have her looking upon you as a menial?” she said 
pityingly. 

“T don’t think she looks upon me as that.” 

“Do you mean you are never going to try Mr. Greenley again? 
He may give you more orders, and it would be better than travelling 
about with that woman’s old-maid sister.” 

“T shall never ask him again. I am tired of designing.” 

Thyra became thoughtful; her companion noticed the little, cal- 
culating gleam in her eyes that so often puzzled her. “ Well, perhaps 
you are right,” she said, rising, “you might meet someone eligible 
over there. Come, let’s go in to luncheon.” 

“You are not going out then?” 

“What?” she started in surprise at Charlotte, then—remembering 
—her face relaxed. “Oh, no; it is too late now. I shall have to 
leave it until to-morrow.” 

IX. 

THE voyage to Havre might have been a pleasant enough experience 
for Charlotte had not Mrs. Featherstone’s sister very quickly revealed 
herself in a new light from the rather silent, submissive individual 
she had first found her. Miss Bailey, aged forty-two, was not an 
attractive specimen of womankind; large of stature and bone, with 
wide, square shoulders and feet and hands to match, in male attire 
she might easily have passed for a night watchman out of a place. 
Her face had an expression as though it had been paralyzed while con- 
torted in pain; her flat-chested form appeared to have grown to its 
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unusual size before the sex had been quite decided upon; her voice 
deep; her upper lip shadowed by a distinctly masculine down; her 
eyes, larger than her sister’s and of a greenish blue, were generally 
half concealed beneath heavy and inflamed lids. 

Fortunately, she dressed exclusively in black, and thus maintained 
a certain air of respectability. 

In spite, however, of the woman’s unprepossessing appearance, Char- 
lotte had, up to the moment of this first revelation, found her very good 
company. Added to a peculiarly unconscious wit and childlike geniality, 
she was given to wistfully philosophic moods that often won the interest 
and affection of persons once strongly prejudiced against her. 

During the voyage Charlotte had made the acquaintance of a young 
Englishman who absorbed most of her time, and having, much to her 
surprise, found herself to be a good sailor, had passed the major part 
of this particularly stormy afternoon pacing the deck with him, Miss 
Bailey having said she would sleep and desired not to be disturbed. 
When the first gong sounded for dinner Charlotte descended to the 
state-room to dress, and as no response came to her knock she entered. 

The sight that met her eyes was so appalling she was about to 
run from the room, when she became aware of a strong odor of whiskey, 
and decided it was best not to attract attention. 

Miss Bailey was lying on the floor, a pair of substantial, white- 
stockinged legs too boldly exposed; her head, supported against the 
sofa, hanging back weakly; her reddened eyes fixed on the ceiling, and 
her lips babbling unintelligently in the hoarse tone of a delirious youth. 
To two red straps hanging from the upper berth she was clinging 
with a frenzied grasp, as though to help herself against the rough- 
ness of the storm. As the door closed she turned an awful, contorted 
face towards Charlotte, who at once perceived that she had received a 
severe cut on one cheek. 

“Stop him!” she groaned pathetically. “ For God’s sake, head him 
off, can’t you? God in Heaven! haven’t I been beaten about by the 
beast long enough. Say! oh! haven’t I? Do something, you fool. 
Can’t you see—oh!” As the ship lurched pitilessly, the muscular 
hands clung more desperately to the red straps. “I’m going now! 
I’m going!” she groaned. “The devil’s in him as he was in the 
swine! God, do help me!” Her eyes closed, her head fell forward as 
she repeated more softly, “I’m going now; I’m going.” 

For nearly an hour Charlotte worked over her, trying to convince 
her that she was not behind a runaway horse, but having had no 
experience in such matters her efforts were futile. At last she tried 
to humor the illusion. 

“Tf you don’t let me get you up, you will be kicked about. this way 
forever ?” she said. 
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“And what of it?” demanded the woman gruffly. “ Why shouldn’t 
I? Who’s got a better right ?” 

“ But you don’t want to be hurt, do you?” 

“Tt’s me, ain’t it? Who’s got a right to interfere? You and 
my sister always think you know everything, but I’ve got a head of my 
own; that’s one thing God did give me! Whoa! you bad devil! I'll 
manage you! I’ll——” Again the ship lurched, throwing her heavily 
on one side. “Oh! oh! can’t somebody do something?” 

After Charlotte, seizing her opportunity, had taken the straps from 
her and succeeded in getting her to lie down respectably in the lower 
berth, she arranged her dishevelled hair and bathed the poor, scarred 
face; for in spite of the woman’s revolting appearance in these states— 
which Charlotte soon found were of periodical occurrenee and the 
probable reason why Mrs. Featherstone wished to keep her in another 
part of the world—no one could deny her compassion. Even in the 
delirium of drunkenness she revealed a naive simplicity that was 
irresistible; and the witty, kind-hearted honesty of her sober moments 
had warmed the girl’s heart towards her. 

On one occasion, when she was recovering from one of these exciting 
intervals, she looked up sadly at Charlotte, who was bathing her brow 
with cologne, and said pathetically, “I wonder what makes me have 
these hard times?” 

“Because you take that vile whiskey,” returned Charlotte. “You 
are ruining your life with it.” 

Miss Bailey scratched her nose indifferently. “Yes, it is the 
whiskey,” she said pensively but without regret. ‘“ But then the whiskey 
is better than my life—you must see that! It makes me feel. I’m 
numb all the rest of the time, not knowing why I eat and drink, or why 
I wake every morning like other people who have something to live 
for. Do you know that taking the wings from a bird, pulling the 
feathers out, doesn’t stop its desire to fly; the Almighty doesn’t seem 
to have considered that when He made me a woman without any one of 
a woman’s charms! Even I have the feelings of a woman, the longings 
and sentiment, but I know they can never come, so—I just drink and 
forget.” Her poor, ugly face was drawn into lines of unspeakable sad- 
ness for a moment, her eyes moved wistfully from one object to another ; 
then, like a flash, a gleam of amusement danced in them. “But—I 
am sister-in-law to Robert Featherstone, millionaire! That’s some con- 
solation, ain’t it? My sister is obliged to supply me with the best of 
spirits and send me abroad, so I spin along merrily towards the end 
she’s aiming for. Ha!” She nodded her head several times, and 
passed her hand over her chin in a way she had. 

“Tf you could only get something to do,” mentioned Charlotte, 
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Miss Bailey turned quickly. “ What for?” she demanded. “ Why 
should I plod for the mere sake of plodding, and perhaps drag my days 
out longer? No, no, my child! People take life far too seriously. 
We listen to handsome theories and try to believe they’re truth; we 
try to cram our deformities into a glove worn by some sainted creature 
gone before; but the thing doesn’t fit and we make guys of ourselves. 
For those who have ambitions it’s all very well; let them plod and 
struggle, they find some pleasure in it, perhaps; but when it comes 
to working just to live, no—I’m out of it!” 

“ But why can’t you have ambitions? There is plenty of time yet.” 

“Plenty of time! Oh, yes; I could go meekly about posing as a 
saint with the face and form of a gnome, preaching what I don’t 
believe to the poor, and having a paragraph in the papers when I die, 
which most sincere people would read with relief to know the world 
had been relieved of one more slobbery old woman! But I’m not 
charitable in any particular; and I can’t ape it, as most people do, just 
because I have no other vocation! Besides, who can feel real charity 
who has never known joy? What argument could I use? It would 
be the drowning of my own misery in the misery of others. Happiness 
belongs to the lovely; there never was an ugly woman who was really 
happy; they may flatter themselves that they are by becoming religious 
fanatics, but I, for one, don’t believe in forcing on the Lord what the 
world won’t look at! I used to dream of growing up pretiy!” She 
laughed a little quite merrily, and pressed her large nose between two 
fingers. “I remember at eighteen padding myself out with stockings 
to get a more feminine outline, and pulling the hairs out of my upper 
lip until tears ran down in floods! I screwed myself in, curled my 
hair, and even daubed my face; but it was like a farmer trying to make 
a lady of himself—too much of me had run into the wrong mould! I 
was unhappy—yes, terribly. Then suddenly I realized how little it 
would matter in a hundred years; I realized that I was suffering for 
pygmy notions; because a miserable set of creatures, less numerous 
than the ants, less wise than the bees, shorter-lived than many beasts of 
the fields, said certain things are beautiful and certain not, I was 
breaking my heart! I realized how short a time it would last, and 
took something to make the days go merrily! Wasn’t I right? Say! 
wasn’t I? Certainly! It’s better than what some women resort to 
who are denied their birthright! I’m doing no one any harm—no 
one!” 

In spite of these unelevating sentiments there was a yielding appeal 
in her manner that touched Charlotte’s sympathy. Often her talks 
were flavored with a reckless brilliancy peculiar to natures that cannot 
age. Philosophy—a philosophy culled in lonely hours from the very 
buoyancy of her heart—had prevented bitterness, and gave to the face, 
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unpleasing as it was, an indefinable sweetness of expression, like the 
eyes of a laughing child looking from a goblin’s mask. 

“Tt isn’t that I’m sad,” she said once, when they were settled in 
Nice. “If I could become more downright miserable and see the world 
through dark glasses, I might be able to curdle comfortably, as most old 
maids do, and settle down in my own sourness; but everything pleases 
me! If I were made differently, didn’t have this great carcass to drag 
about, I could be out there now playing tennis with the best of them. 
I'd like to—I’d like to be a ballet dancer !—that’s what I’d like.” 

It was such bits of unstudied originality that encouraged Charlotte 
to continue on with her, and to forgive Mrs. Featherstone for what she 
had first considered selfish carelessness in sending her abroad with a 
woman addicted to such a vice. As it was, the weeks passed pleasantly 
enough on the whole; Charlotte rested and enjoyed the change of 
scene, while perfecting herself in the language d’Orlet had taught her 
to love. 

But gradually Miss Bailey’s attacks became more frequent as well 
as more serious. The climax was reached when Charlotte was awakened 
one March night by someone knocking violently on her door and crying 
that smoke was issuing from Miss Bailey’s room. She rushed through 
the communicating door, and found the spinster in a drunken sleep on 
the bed, with a chair drawn close to it whereon were a candle and an 
empty flask. The candle had ignited a heavy woollen blanket, which 
had evidently burned slowly for some time, filling the room with smoke, 
but was now in flames scarcely a foot from the woman’s body. 

This Charlotte dragged off and extinguished; then awakened Miss 
Bailey and informed her of what had happened. 

“Goodness gracious!” she exclaimed heavily, “I thought I was 
feeling warm!” and immediately fell off to sleep again. 

The next day at the pension table d’héte when someone referred 
to the occurrence she said naively, blinking her inflamed lids: “ That’s 
what a person gets for trying to read the Bible when she’s dead sleepy. 
I always like to read a passage or two before I put the light out. I 
just dozed off. But then I’m not one to get easily frightened; if 
there were a fire, I’d not lose my head one bit. I’ve got my own 
theory, and I know I’d escape all right, even if there were no way but 
the window!” 

“How?” asked someone. “You might be generous, and give us 
the tip.” 

Suppressed amusement, the amusement Miss Bailey invariably 
aroused in her fellow-boarders, was written upon every face, and, as 
usual, everyone at the long, narrow table was eagerly awaiting her 


next words. 
“ Well, I’d jump, of course,” said Miss Bailey with a complacency 
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wholly devoid of self-consciousness; “ anyone’d do that! But instead 
of stopping when my feet touched the ground, I’d keep on leaping, first 
high as I could, then by degrees lower and lower, until I came to a 
stand-still comfortably, without any shock.” 

This was too much for the gravity of anyone. An explosive burst of 
laughter greeted the words as each individual pictured Miss Bailey’s 
large and ungainly form, her hair up in papers, her clothes flung on 
any fashion, “leaping,” at graduating heights, down the street! 

Fortunately, Mrs. Featherstone with her married sister arrived in 
Nice about this time, and the married sister, being impecunious, was 
packed off to join Miss Bailey and Charlotte. 

The latter took advantage of this opportunity to resign her post, 
and, reckless of the consequences, accompanied to Paris two very 
respectable old ladies from Philadelphia whom she had met at the 
pension. 

For long Paris had been, to her, the capital of the world. Her idle 
fancies fluttered about it as moths about a lamp. She did not expect 
to see d’Orlet again; she meant to make no effort to see him. Yet it 
would be revivifying to breathe the same air, to see the scenes he was 
accustomed to look upon, to walk in the historic corridors of his capital ! 


X. 

Unper the guidance of her two elderly friends she took a room in 
a superior pension on the Rue de Bassano and accompanied the spin- 
sters upon the usual sight-seeing expeditions. This, however, did not 
prove entirely satisfactory; the old ladies were easily tired, and were 
not appealed to by the same things that particularly pleased Charlotte. 
Consequently the acquaintance of a Mr. Cook, who sat vis-a-vis to her 
at table and had known her father in boyhood, proved both agreeable 
and welcome. In a little time he took her about in quite a fatherly 
way, and even gave her a glimpse of the more interesting lanes of the 
beautiful capital. In all their little excursions to les petits cafés, the 
theatres, studios, ar? opera, there lived in her heart an acknowledged 
hope of seeing d’Ox'ei; but nowhere did she hear him even mentioned, 
and in time began to doubt that he was in Paris. 

One evening she and a young English woman—who had attached 
herself to them at the pension—were sitting with Cook in the Casino, 
ostensibly to enjoy a very amusing vaudeville, but in reality watching 
certain marvellously gowned women strolling like peacocks upon and 
down the carpeted passage. One in particular was extremely striking ; 
her costume and entire appearance seemed above reproach. Charlotte, 
who was watching her with interest, saw her approach, with charmingly 
deliberated grace, a young man who was leaning against one of the 
pillars and apparently absorbed in the performance. She almost uttered 
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a cry as she recognized the handsome, pale face that turned to reply 
to her with an expression of contemptuous curiosity. It was Whortley 
Bradford, looking considerably older, and with a slightly cynical ex- 
pression about the mouth. He made some reply to the woman, quite 
quietly and without changing his position, that made her turn away 
with a slight, impatient shrug. 

Charlotte quickly sent Mr. Cook to bring him to her, for in spite 
of almost positive proof that he was in some nasty way mixed up with 
the loss of Mrs. Featherstone’s diamonds, she could not overcome her 
liking for him, nor at this moment resist the temptation of having a 
talk with him. He strode towards her quickly. “ Well, this is a sur- 
prise!” he exclaimed with genuine pleasure. “ Who would ever have 
expected to find you here?” 

“Ts it not?” returned Charlotte, feeling her spirits rise as she 
looked into his friendly face and felt the warm clasp of his hand. “ And 
you !—I heard you had gone to Cuba.” 

“Oh, there are many foolish tales abroad about me; I shouldn’t be 
surprised to hear it rumored I’d gone to South Africa to incite a new 
uprising among the Boers! But what are you doing in Paris?” 

“Oh, seeing what I can see, hearing what I can hear, and being 
generally educated. A friendly face is a boon I had begun to despair 
of. But what are you doing here?” 

“Many things. I’ve turned over a new leaf, and put my hand to 
the plough in real earnest.” 

“What! tilling French soil, when there are the promising plains 
of America, the land of your birth?” 

“ Oh, not tilling, merely playing farmhand to break myself in while 
earning enough to return to the best of countries.” 

“Bravo! that refreshes me. Oh, you don’t know how nice it is 
to meet with a normal and cultured man again. The Continent seems 
overrun with half-natures who cannot be endured at home.” 

Mr. Cook with praisworthy tact had turned his attention to the 
young English woman, thus enabling Charlotte and Bradford to talk 
freely and unheeded. Although the latter seemed unwilling to go 
into the particulars of his own situation and the conditions that kept 
him in the French capital, he appeared to be in comfortable circum- 
stances and talked quite light-heartedly and cleverly. Never had she 
seen him in such good health nor so in command of himself. As he 
accompanied her back to the pension, she found a delight in listening 
to his clever and fresh views of things, after the pedantic and long- 
drawn-out discussions to which Cook had subjected her. 

Before reaching their destination he made her heart stand still by 
remarking casually: “I saw someone who will interest you the other 
day—your friend d’Orlet. He appeared at the races manning a smart 
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coach and four, with a party of about twelve, and not a pretty woman 
among them! The French women take the palm for plainness; never 
have I seen such deranged noses !” 

Charlotte felt that he was purposely speaking indifferently, for he 
knew pretty well what her relations had been with the Count, but she 
could not bring herself to utter the simplest word. He was, then, in 
Paris! Her breath was caught; every idea fled. 

Bradford promised to come the next evening and take her to the 
theatre, and she parted with him without asking one of the questions 
that came in a flood to her lips. 

With the mention of d’Orlet’s name the old feeling seemed to take 
new life in her heart. The knowledge that he was really in the city 
created a reckless impatience to see him, just to look upon him once 
more, even from a distance. She did not hope to be able to speak 
to him, nor did she wish to reveal herself to him; the step she had 
taken was final; it was righteous; she tried not to regret it. 

Yet the next afternoon she dressed with particular care, and 
although she wore her usual plain blue walking-suit, her improved 
health had brought back the fresh color to her face, and a loveliness 
that needed no other adornment. 

The day was bright with sunshine, and ringing with the innumer- 
able little bells of cabs and smart equipages—a characteristic Parisian 
spring day, teeming with merry life. 

As she walked towards the Champs Elysées she could see the endless 
sea of smart traps, and could hear the throbbing rush of automobiles as 
they sped by like flashes of red, white, or yellow. There was a fragrance 
of violets on the air, violets and young leaves of spring, that made her 
heart yearn for something undefined, and awoke a compassion for her- 
self in remembering what she had lost. 

As she passed before the porte cochére of the Champs Elysées hotel 
a handsome landau approached, drawn by two showy horses. While 
pausing for it to pass, her eyes naturally sought the occupants, but 
those she met looking in astonishment upon her made her utter a sup- 
pressed cry. 

Thyra, robed in white broadcloth, half concealed in a mass of snowy 
ostrich feathers, reclined against the luxuriant cushions, her fair face 
relieved by an exquisite hat of white chiffon trimmed with narrow 
strips of ermine and crushed roses. 

She had started forward on beholding Charlotte, but now blushed 
crimson and turned to her companion. The vehicle passed so quickly 
under the arch that Charlotte was unable to see who was with her, but 
from the rear she beheld a silk hat that stood scarcely higher than 
Thyra’s shoulder. All excitement and interest, she crossed before the 
champing horses to greet her friend, from whom she had not heard for 
several months. 
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Then she stood appalled. Descending from the carriage with slow 
and halting movement she beheld the bowed form of Mr. Greenley. His 
yellow face was turned towards her, his awful mouth smiling scoffingly. 
One gloved hand he held out to assist Thyra, who descended like a queen 
—the princess and the gnome. 

Her upper lip was drawn down in a way Charlotte was familiar 
with in the past when her friend wished to conceal something or sought 
to oppose criticism. Her greeting was accompanied by a nervous little 
laugh. “Why, Charlotte, what are you doing here? How strange!” 
She held out her hand stiffly, and Charlotte mechanically took it, 
although she felt her head reeling and her heart sick with horror. 

“ Come in, won’t you?” said Thyra, “ come in and have tea with us; 
it will be nice to—to talk over things.” 

Charlotte had grown very pale; she stared. “Do you mean—do 
you mean that you are married to him?” she gasped. 

Thyra withdrew her hand, and turned as though to go in. “ Cer- 
tainly; what do you think?” she said coldly. 

Charlotte seized her wrist; a storm of memories crowded upon her, 
a mocking echo of moral reasoning, of fears and doubts and longings. 

“Ts this what you call morality?” she cried under her breath. 
“My God, Thyra, your youth, your beauty, to that! Oh, no! no! 
Good-by; I could never face it! I could never countenance it!” 

She turned without stopping to look again at the old man whose 
face had already seemed to congeal her blood with a recollection of the 
most hideous scene in her life, her own words ringing in her ears, her 
confused thoughts filling the world. First a fierce tempest of disgust 
and revolt; then a memory of d’Orlet—of his great love, and hers for 
him. Compared to Thyra’s hideous crime against nature how beautiful 
and righteous it seemed, in spite of the conventional restrictions that 
had once debarred them from enjoying it! 

Some of Thyra’s philosophy returned to her. Morality then means 
the world’s approbation. Virtue is not a matter of the heart and refine- 
ment of feeling, but merely a slavish obedience to social law, even 
though one must resort to so base and sordid a deed as this of Thyra’s 
in order to be recognized in a lawful community ! 

In her heart the roar of the avenue thundered like a rush of war 
chariots. War was in everything, from the beat of her quickened pulse 
to the clatter of hoofs on the wooden pavement and the cry of the paper 
man, “ La Patrie!” 

Her pulse seemed to beat in her ears like the panting of an engine; 
it grew stronger until she could hear nothing else; then a large white 
automobile rushed past and drew up at the curb just beyond. 

A man was operating it; beside him sat a woman, and behind the 
chauffeur. The driver, as though having the thought upon his mind, 
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no sooner brought the machine to a stand-still than he turned and 
looked straight at Charlotte. 

As her eyes met his the sensation was excruciating. Her breath 
caught; an impulse came to fly to him. Instead, she would move on 
quite stiffly. 

D’Orlet appeared astonished. He stared an instant, sprang out of 
the vehicle, took a step towards her; then, with a change of expression, 
raised his hat, and turned his attention to the automobile, at which his 
chauffeur was already tinkering. 

Charlotte had turned quickly hot and cold; her knees refused to 
bend; she walked on stiffly with head up, looking straight in advance. 

The scene, before so full of life and joy, now seemed removed into 
a vague perspective. The groups of happy children, the gayly ribboned 
bonnets, the violet stands, airy costumes, and shining tall hats, all be- 
came like a distant panorama veiled by the fevered atmosphere of her 
own mind. Through this the face of a fair, beautifully gowned woman 
gradually became distinct: a face of the most piquant French type, 
bright with youth and coquettish laughter, eyes that seemed to see and 
appreciate everything. Was she his wife? No, that was beyond ques- 
tion. Then who? He had bowed, raised his hat, as he might to any 
stranger, and then—— 

Again the fierce panting sounded behind her, racking her heart. The 
white automobile shot past once more; but d’Orlet heeded only his 
wheel now and the maze of vehicles ahead. The fair head beside him 
glistened in the sunlight and served as a beacon by which Charlotte 
followed their swift flight through the moving throng as far as the 
Place de la Concorde. 

Then her steps lagged. What was there to do? He could forget so 
soon: why should she suffer? It would be better to let him go—to 
forget everything! But while she fretted her heart planned war for 
its rights. She would write to him; she would let him know that it 
was all a mistake, that she had risked her life’s happiness through 
childish folly, but now she was matured, she understood the incom- 
parable value of the force that had drawn them together, the affinity 
that could come only once in a lifetime! For this everything should 
be sacrificed and all condoned; it was the zenith of life, the centre 
of moral gravity, the one and only —— 

“You look as though you were about to challenge the united armies 
of Europe,” said a voice at her right, and she looked for an instant into 
the grave, ivory-hued face before recognizing Bradford, who stood with 
head uncovered smiling down at her. 

“T am preparing to challenge a mightier array than that,” she 
returned in a tone that indicated a willingness that he might accom- 
pany her. 
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“ May I not be confided in? You hold many a secret of mine.” 

“Oh, the wrong of law in general, I think! Something awfully 
improper like that, though I can’t define it at the moment.” 

“Has the law been offending you? ‘Tell me your grievances; I 
shall be your advocate.” 

“ Oh, I want nothing to do with advocates. I don’t believe in advice 
any more; the man or woman who cannot decide for himself might 
as well give up at once, for he must surely be crushed in the end 
beneath nature’s most implacable law, the survival of the fittest.” 

He looked at her with a gleam of compassionate interest. “You 
are right,” he said. “I wonder if you came by that conviction as hardly 
as I came by it. Until the truth of it was beaten into me, I never 
advanced an inch in thought or action; now I feel that the world is 
mine! And it is surely, because I have allowed my own spine to support 
me, I have mustered my own forces, and not enfeebled them by leaning 
on another.” 

Charlotte sighed. “Do you mean to say that men suffer from that 
too? I always imagined your sex was spared struggles of that sort.” 

“We should be; but some of us have been unduly pampered in our 
youth; the grit at the bottom wasn’t stirred.” 

And yours is now?” 

“T hope so; I’ve been shaken up enough. Very few men have 
gone through a harder time than I had here in Paris. I’ve been days 
when I didn’t know where I’d get anything to eat; I have put up at 
houses where my father’s butler would have been ashamed to sleep— 
oh, and a lot of other nastiness. But what of it? I’m standing now, 
and on my own feet.” 

“ What are you doing?” 

“Writing. Two years ago I began by newspaper work, and now 
I am joint editor of the International, published here and in London. 
Of course, my knowledge of the law of several countries—the hobby 
I pursued after passing the bar at home—made me particularly fitted 
for the place, and it was sheer luck that there was no other man quite 
available at hand. Fortune has been serving me pretty well this year. 
I suppose you know I’ve been appointed second secretary of the em- 
bassy? besides the welcome windfall from my father’s brother, who 
died in Africa and made me his heir?” 

“No, I have heard nothing lately, but I’m awfully glad.” 

Her tired tone made him regard her again more critically. “I say, 
you look awfully white,” he said. “Are you tired? Let’s take a hack 
and go some place where we can sit down.” He hailed a passing cab, 
and while helping her in asked, “ Where shall it be?—the Elysées?” 

Charlotte flashed towards him a glance of horror. “Oh, no; not 
there!” she exclaimed, “ any place but there!” 
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“The Continental then,” he said, and repeating it to the driver 
sprang in after her. “ Why not the Elysées?” he asked. “Have you a 
grudge against it ?” 

“No, but”—she looked at him thoughtfully—“ have you heard 
anything about—Thyra?” she asked, half fearing to touch upon the 
subject. 

Bradford flushed darkly. “Oh, yes, I’ve heard,” he said with an 
accent of disgust. “That was enough to make any man renounce your 
sex forever. By God! I never thought a woman could stoop that 
low. There’s no use trying to hide my feelings on the subject or to 
play the chivalrous; I despise her for it, and if I had not already 
awakened to the fact that my love for her was only the illusion of an 
overtaxed mind, a mind on the verge of delirium from shocks a man 
could hardly bear up under, I never could bring myself, after I heard 
this, to think of any woman with respect. But my experience has 
opened my eyes to two facts: there are as distinct species of women 
as there are of birds; some are mere females, others mere dolls, and 
others women proper—the counterpart of man in the better sense.” 
Charlotte could not restrain a smile, although she realized the serious- 
ness of his mood; but he quite gravely continued: “ There are also ner- 
vous disorders that are often termed love. A man or a woman gets run 
down, sees everything dark, hopes for nothing, aims for nothing; then 
a person of the opposite sex approaches, sympathizes, plays on all the 
overtaxed nerves with a soothing influence, which is studied and de- 
liberate, but the man quaffs it blindly, as a sufferer drinks brandy to 
ease pain without questioning whether it be injurious or not. We do 
not examine the character of the one obtaining this power over us, 
because we are ill, and our illness controls us; we seek merely to ease 
the inward gnawing with as little pain or effort as possible. Normal 
love—the love of a mentally and physically sound person—is not half 
so blind as poets would have us believe. Indeed, at such a time I think 
the mind is actually critical. Characteristics that the world considers 
faults in the one we love may be particularly dear to us, they are nicks 
that correspond to the nicks in our own nature; but the individual is 
dissected again and again by the unerring and ever busy blade of our 
passion. Every quickened element in us pries and probes to measure 
itself with the same element in the other; it is the natural mating of 
things—of the many units in the one unit. This is real love; but the 
other—the other is the cause of nine-tenths of the world’s misery; it 
is the creator of morbid generations, the destroyer of correct deductions, 
the worst menace to humanity. For instance, take my own case again: 
do you think if you had come, Charlotte, and shown one-fifth of the 
sympathetic interest Thyra affected, that my nature, sore from the rack 
of months of strain and sorrow, would not have bowed down before 
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you even more abjectly than it did before her? But you were absorbed 
in another direction, and you could not affect an interest, even if you 
had not been absorbed.” He looked at her an instant thoughtfully be- 
fore he added, speaking partly to himself, “Thank God, I cannot 
connect you with that time except as a memory, like a breath of fragrant 
air in a hospital room. Charlotte, I cannot explain how your presence 
used to affect me then; although every thought was absorbed by Thyra, 
your coming brought a sort of relief to the over-tension of my nerves, 
to the morbid fever that devoured me.” 

Charlotte looked away nervously. “Do you know she is here?” she 
asked. 

Who 

“Thyra. They are stopping at the Elysées.” 

“What! He stared; then threw his head back and laughed ex- 
plosively. “And I wanted to go there! What a situation—God! 
When did you hear it ?” 

“T saw her just before I met you. It nearly killed me.” 

“You mean you didn’t know?” 

“No, I had heard nothing; I did not know that she even saw him. 
Do you know him ?” 

“T have met him, yes; I don’t think anyone ever knew him. He 
has the reputation of being the closest man in America.” 

“Well, he appears to have flung his exchequer wide now. Thyra 
is robed like a princess, lolling in a splendid voiture, and apparently 
enjoying herself hugely.” 

“ And all with the countenance of society!” said Bradford with a 
scornful laugh. “She is not afraid of being criticised; she has come 
by her millions legitimately! By Heaven! I honor the lowest woman 
here in Paris more than I do her! They take a certain risk, but, bah! 
I can’t speak of it! This is what she calls morality—being faithful to 
the genteel customs of her blood! She has sold herself morally and 
physically, and the deed has not even the one redeeming feature of 
courage !” 

His words, so deeply feeling and sincere, comforted Charlotte, they 
struck her right chord and awoke an echo; yet so deeply had she 
felt the gross wrong done that she became embarrassed to think Brad- 
ford knew of it. 

“Perhaps I have spoken too plainly,” he said as they drew up at 
the Continental. “Please forgive me, and forget what I have said.” 

While they awaited tea to be served them in the palm-room Char- 
lotte looked in a directory for d’Orlet’s address, and finding it to be the 
same he had given her, decided she would write him a note and dispatch 
it in the morning by a messenger, who should be told to give it only 
into the Count’s own hands. 
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The note was short, and told little save that, having seen him that 
day, the impulse had come to send him a line, as she expected to be 
a week or so longer in Paris and would be glad to see him. 

When four days passed without bringing any reply her state of 
mind became intolerable. 

Silence in such a case is far more trying than a brusque rebuff. She 
knew not what to expect, and could not under such conditions reconcile 
herself to accept the situation as final. 

But how reach him again? Pride forbade writing again, and yet it 
was this very pride, piqued and wounded as it was, that was outgrowing 
her very love and goading her to action. 

She determined that he should see her again at her best, and, in 
spite of the lowness of her funds, repaired to Madame Doulus’s and 
ordered a costume fit for a duchess. The French woman, with the eye 
of a true artist, was willing to make concessions in price for a form 
that could show her work off to such advantage, and Charlotte was 
thenceforth able to go about with Bradford suitably garbed to places 
where the Paris world of fashion congregated, and she certainly was a 
being any man might be proud to be seen with—a fact Bradford did 
not fail to appreciate. 

“T am the envied c! ali observers,” he remarked one afternoon as 
they were returning from the races in an open cab. “There was not 
a woman there—not one in France—who can hold a candle to you, 
Charlotte mia.” 

Charlotte was lookin dreamily into the pale green of the Bois, 
through which they were driving. 

“Don’t call me that!” she said with a slight shudder, recalling the 
last time d’Orlet had so addressed ‘er. 

“Do you know I had a very unworthy thought as I saw you 
sitting there in that crowd, like a lily among cornstalks?” pursued 
Bradford, not heeding her. “I wished that Thyra could have been 
sitting near; I should have liked to'see the contrast—to have revelled 
in it!” 

“At my expense? Thank you!” 

“Yes; of course, at your expense! Oh, don’t be guilty, dear, of 
the weakness of other women, it doesn’t become you.” 

Charlotte sat silent an instant; a certain tender undertone in the 
words startled her with emotion. She looked at him curiously under 
her long, curled lashes. “It seems to me that you are adopting a very 
familiar mode of addressing me,” she said. “May T ask who gave you 
permission to ‘ dear’ me?” 

The clear-cut, manly face, with its splendid eyes bent upon her, 
stood out distinctly against the faint afternoon glow; every feature 
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of it seemed alive with a force lying below. This force she felt enter 
her own eyes, and it obliged her to look away. 

“You have never given me permission, I know,” he said softly; 
“you hold me far away from you. We spend our days together; you 
intoxicate me with those eyes, and then ask me—— Charlotte, what 
is it in your eyes that seems to turn a man’s blood to wine? Look at 
me.” He leaned forward, looking up into her passive face, and the 
curled lashes revealed only a narrow gleam of the light he sought. 

“Don’t be foolish,” she returned; “to use your own words, it 
doesn’t become you.” 

He sat back and folded his arms, looking straight ahead. “ You 
are not the sort of woman who can make a man foolish,” he said. “I 
have passed through that ignoble period, and, thank God! a man with 
any metal in him can only experience it once. Every man must be 
tricked by a woman once, I suppose, in order to gauge his own strength 
and weakness—but the fortunate one is he who can weather this part 
of his education without crippling his life. It is my opinion that no 
woman who will deliberately make a fool of a man should be made his 
wife; he would do far better to cut his throat.” 

They drove along in silence for a little while, bells jingling on every 
side; beautiful, snorting horses; gayly apparelled women, flowers, 
perfume, the soft ambrosia of spring, and Napoleon’s triumphal arch 
towering in dignified grace and exquisite coloring at the park entrance. 

Charlotte glanced at her companion. In the strong outline of his 
profile, the thoughtful brow and determined chin, were expressed 
something of the same dignity and force of this structure; to look at 
it afforded her refreshing pleasure, as did this tribute of France to her 
great General. Of late she had found a distinct satisfaction in his 
society, a satisfaction she had accepted unquestioningly, sparing it no 
thought from the anxious workings and plannings of her mind. She 
had become accustomed to feel his broad shoulder near her; it was 
restful and comforting, as a matter of course; she never considered 
the possibility of losing it. Now as she looked at him there was a cer- 
tain small hollow in the cheek, a curve of the fine, dark brow whose very 
familiarity caused her an indescribable pang. His very silence, their 
nearness to each other, increased this; she had a momentary impulse 
to draw closer to him. 

“T want to tell you something, Charlotte,” he said gravely at this 
moment. “Would you mind if we turn back for a little? I should 
like to tell you this night.” 

The words made her heart stand still for an instant. 

“Yes, you may turn,” she said, “but we must get back in time 
for me to dress. Remember, this is the night you are to be take me 
to the opera.” 
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“1 know; I have not forgotten. We shall only go a little way.” 

The western sky they now faced spread in a pale splendor of prim- 
rose above the lacy tree-tops of the Bois de Boulogne, and far as the eye 
could reach up that fair, straight avenue to Versailles stretched a 
crowded line of vehicles gleaming in the haze-softened distance like a 
flock of fireflies with the reflection of the glory above. 

“T have another piece of news to tell you,” began Bradford quietly ; 
“Mrs. Featherstone is in Paris.” 

Charlotte glanced at him critically. “ How do you know?” 

“T saw her mentioned as one of the arrivals at the Camps Elysées 
this morning. She will probably be looking you up before long.” 

Charlotte’s face clouded. “ Yes, of course. I wish she would not.” 

“ But she will, and I want to ask you not to let her know that I am 
here.” 

“ And if she asks me if I have seen you?” asked Charlotte, feeling 
a sudden dread of what his request seemed to suggest. 

“Oh, if it comes to that, of course I would not have you perjure 
yourself; the matter is not so serious as that. And now I shall tell 
you: Mrs. Featherstone imagines that I am, to an extent, at her 
mercy; she believes that she is at this moment serving me; in other 
words, she flatters herself that she is shielding me from—arrest.” 

“ Arrest 

Bradford’s face had grown whiter, the veins stood out upon his 
temples. “Yes, you may as well know it; I wish to hide nothing from 
you, Charlotte—not even this, the darkest memory of my life. She 
believes I took her diamonds that night of the Sherry affair.” 

Although she had partly expected something of the sort, Charlotte 
felt herself grow cold. She turned on him a look of horror. “ She be- 
lieves this of you!” 

“ Yes, she believes it.” Bradford’s hands were pressed tightly about 
his knee; he stared ahead for a moment, then looked straight at his 
companion. “Charlotte, could you believe that of me—under any 
circumstances, any condition ?” 

She met his eyes unwaveringly, feeling a strange little thrill of 
pride as she replied, “ No, never !” 

The man’s face was convulsed for an instant with a flash of strong 
emotion; he passed his hand over it and mastered himself. “ Well,” 
he said, speaking slowly and with an effort, “in a sense she is right, 
but not wholly—not in the worst sense. Look!” His words seemed 
to benumh Charlotte; she felt them as she might an insult to herself, 
and watched him in a dazed fashion as he took from his pocket a 
knotted handkerchief, and from it drew the world-famous necklace— 
one hundred stones of incomparable size and purity. 

“Each one of these has been burning into me separately night 
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and day,” he said. “1 have not passed an hour wholly forgetful of 
them since they came into my hands. Do you remember that ball the 
Featherstones gave two winters ago—the very evening of my last scene 
with Thyra? Well, in the midst of it I was taking leave of the hostess, 
feeling little in mood for an affair of that sort, when she asked me as 
a favor to go with her to her doctor’s, as she felt extremely ill but 
wished to attract no attention. In the carriage on the way she became 
very—excitable; she had got some strange idea in her head about me, 
and vented her feelings—— However, that is a matter apart and of 
no interest. You know the state of mind and health I was in that 
evening. I could have killed her for subjecting me to more suffering, 
though I little knew how the events of that drive were to dog and annoy 
me through life! 

“To carry out her pretence—I am sure it was for no other reason 
—she descended at the doctor’s, while I, perforce, waited in the car- 
riage. To my surprise she came hurrying back in a few minutes to 
say that her diamonds had dropped from her throat. We searched 
the carriage through carefully, and every step she had taken to the 
doctor’s study, without avail; then hurried back to the ball-room and 
set afoot a systematic search with the help of detectives, but equally 
without result, and, of course, without letting it be known we had left 
the place together. Well, to make the story short, two days later, be- 
fore I was up, the driver of the cab we had occupied that night, a man 
who happened to know me, appeared at my rooms very much agitated 
and frightened. He offered to restore the diamonds to me for ten 
dollars if I’d swear never to use his name in connection with them, 
and vowed he had seen her drop them as she got out of the carriage. 
The man’s ignorance and stupidity, as well as evident honesty, moved 
me to redeem the valuables at his price and dismiss him quietly. 

“Hardly had he left my place than a registered letter reached me 
from Mrs. Featherstone containing the hideous insinuation upon which 
she has been gradually embroidering ever since, until now she has 
almost as much as boldly accused me of taking the stones. My hands 
were tied: there was no way I could explain having the diamonds in 
my possession without incriminating myself. I started a search for 
the cabman; put personals in the papers; went to every cab company 
in the city; but with no better identification than a memory description 
of a commonplace Irishman, of course the search was in vain, and to 
repeat the story even to my best friend would have been folly.” 

Charlotte did not speak; this sudden clearing away of the fog of 
suspicion that had so long dulled her vision of the man, that had pre- 
vented her yielding to his strong influence, left her dumb, and unable 
to grasp at once the full significance of the revelation. They moved 
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on in silence towards the primrose west, both absorbed in thougnt, yet 
keenly conscious of each other’s presence. 

“There must be some way out of the predicament,” she said 
presently. “If her ire should be further aroused, there is no knowing 
what she would do.” 

“Tt is for this reason that I should prefer you do not tell her that 
you have seen me. I have a scheme in mind, and but await her return 
to America. The cabman, I learned only last week, has been at last 
traced by my father’s old butler, whom I set on watch. The man went 
on a spree with the ten dollars I paid him, suffered some mishap, and 
was imprisoned in a hospital for nearly a year, which accounts for my 
failing to find him.” 

“Oh, good! What is your scheme?” 

“T will tell you. Shall we turn?” After giving Charlotte’s ad- 
dress to the coachman, he continued in the same even tone: “I shall, 
if possible, have Mrs. Featherstone persuaded to offer again the reward 
she at first offered for the return of the stones, then have the man take 
them himself to her and explain how he found them.” 

“ Will you be safe in doing that ?” 

“Certainly, he can explain the delay by his accident, and the hos- 
pital records will prove it. The reward will be sufficient for him, he 
will have nothing to gain by bringing my name—God! she has seen 
us!” 

Charlotte looked up startled; close behind them was another car- 
riage that had at that moment turned from a side street into the 
Champs-Elysées crowd. In it was seated Mrs. Featherstone with a 
brace of fine lap-dogs on the seat beside her. 

There was a slight flush upon her face as Charlotte’s eyes met hers, 
but she saluted her genially and called out in passing, “Stop at the 
Elysées, dear, I want to see you particularly.” 

“Shall I do it?” asked Charlotte as the vehicle passed beyond them. 

“Yes, there’s no help for it now. For some reason it may be better ; 
she may bring up the subject, and you will have an opportunity to 
suggest her offering the reward. But to-night—you will not forget we 
are going to the opera?” 

“Oh, no; nothing less than a tragedy will make me forget that.” 

As Mrs. Featherstone was loitering at the hotel entrance, Bradford, 
after assisting his companion to alight, raised his hat and drove off. 
The lady of wealth appeared not to notice this, but, taking Charlotte’s 
hand, tucked it impulsively under her arm. “Come in here and have 
tea,” she said in the quick, nervous way she had when secretly excited. 

As usual, the lovely tea-room was crowded with that ubiquitous 
tribe of self-made gentility—the newly rich of America. Women with 
dusty-looking necks and unwashed eyes, arrayed in splendid garments, 
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sparkling with priceless gems, chattering nasal English or atrocious 
French; men of the vacation-clerk type, newly decked out in goodly 
clothing, freshly shaved and pomaded, and uncomfortably conscious of 
it; the orchestra booming Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes;” the nervous 
little Japs with their long and heavy black pigtails and silken costumes, 
gesticulating in a wild effort to make themselves understood in English 
—to ingratiate themselves with “les grandes Americaines,” the pro- 
moters of universal currency ! 

They chose a small table that by chance had just been vacated, 
and Mrs. Featherstone gave the order for tea. Near them sat two 
women with very small waists and very large hips, dressed in the 
extreme of fashion and color, flaunting large hats and sprawling as 
much as possible over their table. 

“ What’s this he’s brought us?” cried one, as the waiter placed two 
small glasses of absinthe before them and started off. “Say! venez 
ice!” she shrieked. “ Why, this ain’t what I ordered at all. Ne com- 
prenez vous pas? [I said, portez a moi du port vin! N’est-ce pas savey 
vous port vin?” While the unfortunate servant looked wildly about for 
a colleague to assist him, Charlotte’s attention was demanded by her 
companion. 

“Why did you tell me that Mr. Bradford was not in Paris?” she 
asked quite gently, but with a critical gleam in her eyes. “I am at a 
loss to understand your object.” 

Charlotte was annoyed. “Pardon me,” she said somewhat stiffly, 
“T did not say he was not here, for I knew nothing of his whereabouts 
until the other day.” 

Mrs. Featherstone professed herself glad to hear this, as she did not 
consider it wise for Charlotte to be seen in company with him or to 
encourage his attentions. Then the story of the lost diamonds was 
related with much bitter resentment towards Bradford, whom she 
acknowledged she had foolishly shielded in the beginning. 

As Charlotte listened she found it hard to refrain from defending 
him, but wisely decided to merely scoff at the idea of his guilt. “ What 
I know of him,” she said, “is enough to make me feel quite confident 
he is the last man in the world who could be guilty of such a deed. 
Why do you not offer a reward and promise to protect from punishment 
anyone who returns them? Someone must be secreting them or they 
would have been traced before this.” 

“Oh, I have done that, and mean to do it again on my return to 
New York; but I have reason to believe Bradford is the one who could 
assist me most in finding them if he cared to, and I don’t mind your 
telling him so, if you wish, for I am tired of suffering through nasty 
stories; and as he sees fit to be so very indifferent, if the suspicion falls 
upon him, he can bear the brunt of it !” 
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“JT should not so insult him,” returned Charlotte with uncon- 
trollable heat, “and without the most unquestionable proof it would be 
a cruel thing to throw suspicion upon him.” 

“Rot! It will not be I who will throw suspicion upon him. I 
have defended him all this time, kept him from heing hounded; but 
now—well, I don’t care what happens! But I do know that his sudden 
affluence and airiness are not points in his favor.” 

“ He has come into some money by the death of his uncle; besides, 
he is doing well at——” 

“Oh, I know; that is all very——” Mrs. Featherstone broke in, 
then interrupted herself to bow to someone back of Charlotte and added 
in a lower tone, “ When you have a chance look back of you and tell 
me what you think of the little woman in white broadcloth, Made- 
moiselle Laforge, half English and half French, and considered the 
most beautiful woman in Paris. She scandalized Europe by travelling 
about South Italy this winter with young Jacques d’Orlet, who has an 
invalid wife living. They say he is merely waiting to be relieved of the 
incubus to make her his second. To me she is not tall enough; there 
is nothing splendid about her.” 

~ Charlotte was looking into her cup; the words crashed through her 
brain with devastating force; yet they seemed to be the fulfilment of 
some inner forewarning, like the ruinous explosion of an earthquake 
following ominous rumblings. She made no sign, though the blood in 
her veins was chilled to an iciness that rendered her incapable of move- 
ment. Mrs. Featherstone continued in the same politely vindictive 
tone, entirely unconscious of the pain she caused, being ignorant of 
Charlotte’s acquaintance with the Count. When she had finished the 
girl turned carefully to view the being in question. 

He was there, within twenty yards of her, bending over the fair- 
haired bit of femininity she had seen with him in the automobile. 
Charlotte avoided meeting his eyes, she dreaded exchanging with him 
another cold salutation. Her relations with him were at an end. She 
felt this beyond a doubt—his life was full without her. And how could 
she blame him? She had thrown away what this woman had gladly 
grasped; she had been given as much love, perhaps more, and she 
had—— Love! The very word mocked her, it bred a new revolt in her 
blood, a revolt that had fermented to a sort of scoffing philosophy by 
the time Bradford came for her in the evening. 

She found him alone in the little drawing-room standing near an 
artistically arranged cabinet examining a small lapis lazuli casket. 
There had come a determination to Charlotte; it filled her mind as 
she entered the room. She felt not in the least sorry for herself, she 
merely craved action, to take up something of importance and push it 
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to a final issue. No tears had come to relieve the pang of loss; she 
had already given to this particular sorrow the limit of her grieving — 
for there is a limit even to grief,—now she clung tenaciously to an idea 
that was wholly apart from it, in an effort to close her thoughts to the 
sudden relaxation of her nature before this final loss of all it had aimed 
for and dreamed of. 

Bradford’s back was towards her. He appeared impressively tall 
and well-proportioned in the little room, and it caused her a sense of 
comfort to know that he was feeling friendly towards her. 

“Tam going to disgust and perhaps disappoint you,” were her first 
words; “I cannot go with you to-night to the opera.” 

His expression revealed the astonishment he felt; but after an 
instant’s scrutiny of the pale face he said: “ Has anything happened? 
Are you in trouble ?” 

The words made her feel for the first time like weeping; her throat 
closed, but she laughed. “Oh, no; but—I want to get out of Paris © 
at once. Besides, it is absolutely necessary that either you or I shall 
go at once to America, and it had better be I.” 

He appeared perplexed. “ You or I?” he said wonderingly. “I 
don’t understand.” 

“ Mrs. Featherstone is bitter against you; she means to move heaven 
and earth to bring disgrace upon you; it is a case of the woman 
scorned ; it cannot be trifled with.” Unaccountably Charlotte’s voice 
quivered, her words came in a rush; she feared that he might discover 
her hurt; that he might even be kind and sympathetic without knowing 
it. He was a man whose sympathy would offer dangerous balm to a 
heart that had been so long fevered by the delirium of love; she shrank 
from even while her nature hungered for it. “I have decided to go at 
once to Cherbourg and catch the St. Louis on her return trip. If 
you will entrust the diamonds to me, I shall carry out your instructions 
completely, and no suspicion can fall upon you.” 

Bradford stared at her. “You will do this?” he said with feeling. 
“Why? Can it be—Charlotte!” 

Before she realized how he was understanding her, Charlotte felt 
herself in his arms. For the first time since those hours with d’Orlet 
she felt the warm, strong embrace of a man enfolding her with com- 
forting tenderness, a tenderness that is conveyed from one individua! 
to another only through the medium of affinity. Every fibre of her 
being responded to it; the tears she had instinctively restrained bathed 
his shoulder; sobs shook her in his arms. 

“T shall go with you,” he whispered. “There is no danger; and 
when this is settled we shall go about the world on a vacation voyage. 
Together we shall reach some point of satisfaction, some plane of con- 
tent.” 
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She looked up into his face, a smile gleaming through her tears. 
“ But love,” she said, “ what of that ?” 

“Oh, love! Let us not mar our relations with the word; it has 
proved worthless to both of us. Let us, instead, christen the bond that 
binds us ‘ Harmony,’ it will mean more strength and more happiness 
in the end.” 


$ 


THE FARM CHILD’S LULLABY 
BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


H, the little bird is rocking in the cradle of the wind, 
O And it’s bye, my little wee one, bye; 
The harvest all is gathered and the pippins all are binned ; 
Bye, my little wee one, bye; 
The little rabbit’s hiding in the golden shock of corn, 
The thrifty squirrel’s laughing bunny’s idleness to scorn ; 
You are smiling with the angels in your slumber, smile till morn; 
So it’s bye, my little wee one, bye. 


There'll be plenty in the cellar, there’ll be plenty on the shelf; 
Bye, my little wee one, bye; 

There’ll be goodly store of sweetings for a dainty little elf; 
Bye, my little wee one, bye. 

The snow may be a-flying o’er the meadow and the hill, 

The ice has checked the chatter of the little laughing rill, 

But in your cosey cradle you are warm and happy still; 
So bye, my little wee one, bye. 


Why, the Bob White thinks the snowflake is a brother to his song; 
Bye, my little wee one, bye; 

And the chimney sings the sweeter when the wind is blowing strong; 
Bye, my little wee one, bye; 

The granary’s overflowing, full is cellar, crib, and bin, 

The wood has paid its tribute and the ax has ceased its din; 

The winter may not harm you when you're sheltered safe within; 
So bye, my little wee one, bye. 


MOODS AND MEMORIES 
By George Moore 


Author of ‘‘Avowals,” ‘Esther Waters,’ etc. 


VI. 
QO CTAVE BARRES liked his friends to come to his studio. I 


and a few others who believed in his talent used to drop in in 

the course of the afternoon, and little by little I got to know 
every picture, every sketch, but one never knows everything that a 
painter has done, and one day as I came into the studio I saw a full- 
length portrait that I had never seen before on the easel. 

, “It was in the back room turned to the wall,” he said. “I took it 
out, thinking that the Russian prince who ordered the Pegasus decora- 
tion might buy it,” and he turned away, not liking to hear my praise 
of it, for it neither pleases a painter to hear his early works praised 
nor abused. “I painted it before I knew how to paint,” and standing 
before me, his palette in his hand, he expounded his new estheticism, 
that up to the beginning of the nineteenth century all painting had 
been done first in monochrome and then glazed, that what we know as 
solid painting had been invented by Greuze. He had been to the Louvre 
and had perceived something in Delacroix, something not wholly satis- 
factory; this something had set him thinking, but it was Rubens who 
had revealed the secret; it was Rubens who had taught him how to 
paint. He admitted that there was danger in retracing one’s steps, in 
beginning one’s education over again; but what help was there for it 
since painting was not taught in the schools? 

I had heard all he had to say before, and could not change my belief 
that every man must live in the ideas of his time, be they good or bad. It 
is easy to say that we must only adopt Rubens’s method and jealously 
guard against any infringement on our personality; but in art our per- 
sonality is determined by the methods we employ, and Octave’s portrait 
interested me more than the Pegasus decoration or the three pink Ve- 
nuses holding a basket of flowers above their heads. The portrait was 
crude and violent, but so was the man that had painted it; it had been 
painted when he was a disciple of Manet’s and the methods of Manet were 

i in agreement with my friend’s temperament. We are all impressionists 

i to-day, we are eager to note down what we feel and see, and the care- 
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fully prepared rhetorical manner of Rubens was as incompatible with 
Octave’s temperament as the manner of John Milton is with mine. 
There was a thought of Goya in the background, in the contrast between 
the gray and the black, and there was something of Manet’s simplifica- 
tions in the face, but these echoes were faint, nor did they matter, for 
they were of our time. In looking at his model he had seen and felt 
something; he had noted this idea harshly, crudely, but he noted it; 
and to do this is, after all, the main thing. His sitter had inspired 
him; the word “ inspired ” would offend him, so I said that he had been 
fortunate in his sitter, and he admitted to see that thin, olive-com- 
plexioned girl with fine, delicate features and blue-black hair lying 
close about her head like feathers—she wore her hair as a blackbird 
wears his wing—compelled one to paint; and after admiring the face 
I admired the black silk dress he had painted her in, a black silk dress 
covered with black lace. She wore gray pearls in her ears and pearls 
upon her neck. 

I was interested in the quality of the painting, so different from Oc- 
tave’s present painting, but I was more interested in the woman herself. 
The picture revealed to me something in human nature that I had 
never seen before, something that I had never thought of. The woman’s 
soul in this picture was so intense that I forgot the painting and began 
to think of her; she was so unlike the women one met in Octave 
Barrés’ studio, a studio beloved of women; they seemed to be of all 
sorts, but, in truth, they were only of one sort. They began to arrive 
about four o’clock in the afternoon and they stayed until they were 
sent away. He allowed them to play and sing to him; he allowed them, 
as he would phrase it, to grouiller about the place, and they talked of 
the painters they had sat to, of their gowns, and they showed us their 
shoes and their garters. He heeded them hardly at all, walking to 
and fro thinking of his painting, of his archaic painting. I often 
wondered if his appearance counted for anything in his renunciation 
of modern methods, and certainly his appearance was a link of asso- 
ciation; he did not look like a modern man, he looked like a sixteenth- 
century baron; his beard and his broken nose and his hierarchal air 
contributed to the resemblance; the jersey he wore reminded one of a 
cuirass, a coat of mail. Even in his choice of a dwelling-place he seemed 
instinctively to avoid the modern; he had found a studio in a street, 
the name of which no one had ever heard before; it was found with 
difficulty, and his studio was hidden behind great, crumbling walls, 
a strange place in the middle of a plot of ground in which someone 
was growing cabbages; he was always, as he would phrase it, dans une 
deche epouvantable, but he managed to keep a thoroughbred horse in 
the stable at the end of the garden, and this horse was ordered as soon 
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as the light failed. He would say, “ Mes amis et mes amis, je regret 
mais mon cheval m’attend.” And the women liked to see him mount, 
and many thought, I am sure, that he looked like a Centaur as he rode 
away. 

But who was this strange refinement? this—painting tells things 
that cannot be translated into words—this olive-skinned girl that might 
have sat to Raphael for a Virgin? She was quite different from Octave’s 
usual women, they were of the Montmartre kin; but this woman might 
be a Spanish or a Russian princess. And remembering that Octave 
had said he had taken out the portrait hoping that the Russian who 
had ordered the Pegasus might buy it, the thought struck me that she 
might be the Russian prince’s mistress. His mistress! Oh, what 
fabulous fortune! And what might her history be? I burned to hear 
about her, and wearied of Octave’s seemingly endless chatter about his 
method of painting; I had heard all he was saying many times before, 
but I listened to it all again, and to propitiate him I regretted that the 
picture was not painted in his present manner, “for there are good 
things in the picture,” I said, “and the model—you seem to have been 
lucky with your model.” 

“Yes, she was nice to paint from, but it was difficult to get her 
to sit. Une grue—you wouldn’t think it, would you?” My astonish- 
ment amused him, he began to laugh. “ You don’t know her?” he said. 
“That is Marie Pellegrin,” and when I asked him where he had met 
her he told me that he had met her at Alphonsine’s; but I did not 
know where Alphonsine’s was. 

“I’m going to dine there to-night. I’m going to meet her; she’s 
going back to Russia with the Prince; she has been staying in the 
Quartier Bréda on her holiday. Sacre nom! Half-past five, and I 
haven’t washed my brushes yet!” 

In answer to my question, what he meant by going to the Quartier 
Bréda for a holiday, he said,— 

“T’ll tell you about that in the carriage.” 

But no sooner had we got into the carriage than he remembered 
that he must leave word for a woman who had promised to sit to him, 
and swearing that it would not delay us for more than a few minutes 
he directed the coachman. She ran out of her room, wrapping herself 
as she ran in a peignoir, and the sitting was discussed in the middle, 
of a polished parquet floor. But we were hardly seated in the carriage 
when he remembered another appointment. He scribbled notes in the 
lodges of the concierges, and between whiles told me all he knew of the 
story of Marie Pellegrin. This delicate woman that I had felt could 
not be of the Montmartre kin was the daughter of a concierge on the 
boulevard Extérieur. She had run away from home at fifteen, and had 


danced at the Elysée Montmartre. 
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“Sa jupe avait des trous, 
Elle aimait des voyous, 
Ils ont des yeux si doux.” 

But one day a Russian prince had caught sight of her; he had built 
ler a palace in the Champs Elysées; but the Russian prince and his 
palace bored her. 

The stopping of the carriage interrupted Octave’s narrative, and 
he said, “ Here we are.” A bell hung on a jangling wire, and the green 
door in the crumbling wall was opened by an undersized woman. This 
was Alphonsine, and her portrait, a life-size caricature drawn by 
Octave, faced me from the whitewashed wall of the hen-coop. He had 
drawn her two cats purring about her legs, and had written under it, 
“Ils viennent apres le mou.” There was no grass in Alphonsine’s 
garden; but I think there was one tree; a tent had been stretched 
from wall to wall, and a seedy-looking waiter was laying the tables, 
placing bottles of wine in front of each knife and fork, and bread in 
long sticks at regular intervals. But he was constantly disturbed by 
the ringing of the bell, and had to run to the door to admit the com- 
pany. Here and there I recognized faces that I had already seen in 
the studio, Clementine, who last year was studying the part of Elsa 
and this year was singing, “ La femme de feu, cui, la cui, la cuisiniére,” 
in a café chantant; and Margaret Byron, who had just retreated from 
Russia—a disastrous campaign hers was said to have been. Buta greater 
number were hors concours. Alphonsine’s was to the aged courtesan 
what Chelsea hospital is to the aged soldier. It was a sort of human 
garden fuil of sound and color of October. 

I scrutinized the crowd. How could any one of these women inter- 
est the woman whose portrait I had seen in Barrés’ studio? That 
one, for instance, whom I saw every morning in the Rue des Martyres 
going marketing, a basket on her arm. Search as I would, I could 
not find a possible friend for Marie among the women nor a lover 
among the men, not one of the two stout middle-aged men with large 
whiskers, who had probably once been stock-brokers, nor the withered 
journalist whom I heard speaking to Octave about a duel he had fought 
recently; nor the little sandy Scotchman whose French was not under- 
stood by the women and whose English was nearly unintelligible to me; 
nor the man who looked like a head-waiter—Alphonsine’s lover; he 
had been a waiter, and he told you with the air of Napoleon describing 
Waterloo that he had “created” a certain fashionable café on the 
boulevard. I could not attribute any one of these men to Marie; and 
Octave spoke of her with indifference; she had interested him to paint, 
and now he hoped she would get the Russian to buy her picture, 

“But she’s not here,” I said. . 
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“ She’ll be here presently,” Octave answered, and he went on talk- 
ing to Clementine, a fair, pretty woman whom one saw every night at 
the Rat Mort. The soup-plates were being taken away, we were served 
with blanquette de veau, and it was then that I saw a young woman 
dressed in black crossing the garden; a murmur went round the table. 
Tt was she !—Marie Pellegrin. 


THE SOUTHERN HONEY LOCUST 


BY LILIAN C. B. McALLISTER. 


NCE in the city park, 
Leaving the dust and heat and noise of the city, 
Wandering through narrow byways, 
Sudden my senses thrilled to an odor afar off: 
An odor just wafted, delicate, subtle, elusive, 
Breath of the Southland fanning the brow of the North. 


Down the narrow path, 

The perfume nearing, expanding, ever increasing, 
Engulfing me now with billow on billow of fragrance, 
Uncertain I wandered. I thought I smelled the sweet-brier, 
The wild honeysuckle, but no, ’twas the locust! the locust! 
Beautiful, shaking its millionfold sweets to the wind. 


Oh locust-tree of the South! 

You blossoms of honeyed snow full of tremulous motion! 
Were you gladdened to see me there in the fresh May morning 
That you leaned to me so and beckoned with joyous insistence? 
Luminous, delicate plumes, I believe that you knew me, 

And were joyed to the heart to greet an old lover and friend. 


Down on the soft, cool earth, 

Down at the foot, neath the boughs of the white honey-locust, 
Pensive there in the sunlight and shade ever changing, 

Mused I, dreaming again the dreams of my childhood. 
Musing and dreaming s0 lay I until the white locust 

Hushed its low murmur and curtained itself for the night. 


OLD HOME WEEK IN 
BOHEMIA 


By Eleanor A. Hallowell 
$ 


N the shabby, cosey, jocund little dining-room of the Café Heart’s 

| Desire two men sat lolling one June night over their newspapers 

and their supper. Through a maze of tobacco-smoke and a gleam 

of red wine they discussed impartially the general toughness of city 

politics and the inordinate tenderness of the great fillet of beef which 
graced their table. 

One of the men, Ralph Guthrie, was tall and lean and shabby, with 
the easy, deliberate shabbiness of the gentleman-born Bohemian who 
dares to be any wilful thing that he pleases; yet the newspaper in his 
listless hand was folded trigly and slimly to the very column of his 
interest, with all the fastidious nicety of a surgeon with a bandage. 

The other man, Barney Scott, was of sturdier build, with a frankly 
fashionable air about him. He had a merry, roving eye, a witty, twisted 
mouth, and hands that strewed his paper all over the table and the floor 
in a wild manipulation that closely resembled a novice trying to make 
up a double bed. 

Both men were forty-five years old or thereabouts, clean-shaven, 
lusty, and eternally young, with “bachelor” stamped indelibly on every 
vestige of their manners and their makeup. 

It seemed to the doughty little Proprietor of the Heart’s Desire as 
though there had not been a night in twenty years when he had not 
stood as now and watched at that corner table the blatant, grotesque con- 
trast of those two modern, American faces against the gaudy, Baccha- 
nalian scenes on his painted walls. Sometimes when Guthrie threw his 
great length backward and tossed his dark head one side in a manner- 
ism of his, it looked as though he were trying to escape an airy pink- 
and-white nymph who came skirting down the fresco towards his 
mouth. The quaint humor pleased the little Proprietor, and some- 
times he would rub his hands with unconscious glee when Barney 
Scott seemed to butt his blond face right into the midst of a wedding 
procession of white bulls and dancing maidens and indiscriminate gar- 
lands of posies. 

In such simple delights and vagaries the Proprietor sought to forget 
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the troubles of this world and the next, and did his best with hearty 
greeting and unfailing cheer to extort love as well as money from his 
patrons. Every atom of his modest cabaret was dear to him. In win- 
ter he hung his narrow windows with crimson curtains so that the cold 
might not even look in, but that the warmth might smile out ruddily 
into the bleak and snowy street. And in winter too he piled his fire- 
place high with great birch logs, that his guests when they had feasted 
might come and gather round the blaze to drink their big mugs of 
ale before they went home to the doubtful comforts of scolding women 
or smoking stoves, or the bare hall-bedroom destitute of either. 

But winter was by no means the best of the year, for in sultry sum- 
mer, as on this June night, the room was cool and mysterious with 
candle-light and tinkling ice,—perhaps, if you chose to pay for it, your 
whole meal was served on glass as clear and luscious as a swimming- 
pool,—while through the open windows came the remote, virile street- 
sounds of brick and cobble-stone, with now and then the lush murmur 
of passing voices, or by chance the plaintive strains of a harp with its 
inevitable soft, sxhudding accompaniment of bare feet dancing on the 
pavement. 

But, winter or summer, fire or ice, the little Proprietor of Heart’s 
Desire was always and forever studying the comfort of his guests, and, 
indeed, his regular patrons had long since dubbed him with the sobri- 
quet of “Hope Fulfilled.” He certainly represented everything im- 
mediate in the way of happiness. He was a wonder. It seemed as 
though he could judge by the color of the eye whether a guest preferred 
red wine or white, rare beef or burned. Without fluttering round 
the room or staring or fussing, he could tell by the flicker of an 
eyebrow whether his patrons were pleased or not with their orders, 
and in the matter of mint juleps the man was a marvel and a miracle; 
he seemed to size up in a second whether the thirsty one was an amateur 
or a professional. If the stranger hailed from the North, that canny 
Proprietor would gather together a pungent, frosty welcome that went 
straight to the heart like a soda lemonade; but if the stranger were 
a Southerner, he could sniff it at a glance, and would mix him up such 
a red-hot concoction of ice and spirits as would taste for all the world 
like “ hell frozen over.” 

The Proprietor certainly had his favorites among the guests, but 
he treated all alike with gracious courtesy, whether they came in bois- 
terous parties for full orchestral table d’héte dinners or wandered in 
singly and glumly for a sad soup-solo. 

Guthrie and Scott were among the favorites. Guthrie he knew to 
be a man of wealth and social prominence, with a strange hankering 
after pawn-shop bric-a-bric and an indolent generosity towards all man- 
kind. Scott, on the other hand, represented the slap and dash and 
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rollic of Bohemia, and was among the very few who evét introduced _ 
the wonderful rustle of petticoats and the purple scent of violets into 
the be-trousered, smoky precincts of the Café Heart’s Desire.” ~ 

Looking now at the two oldest patrons of his hostelry, the Pro-. 
prietor detected the flicker of a wish, and was half-way across the room 
before Guthrie had finished his beckoning. Guthrie pointed lazily to a 
news item and held the paper out to the Proprietor with a friendly, 
smiling query, “ Do you remember Gaston ?” 

“Gaston?” questioned the Proprietor with crinkled forehead,— 
“ Gaston ?” 

“Yes, Gaston, the student. Don’t you remember?” persisted 
Guthrie. 

“Why, of course you remember Gaston,” interrupted Scott. “He 
was here at the first, used to drop in most every night to supper—a 
little, thin, stoop-shouldered fellow, with a great big, leathery head 
like a dictionary.” 

Slowly recognition and remembrance flooded back to the Pro- 
prietor. “Oh, yes, now I know—the little student fellow who lived on 
thirty cents a day——” 

“Who thought he did,” corrected Scott, remembering vividly the 
double portions of everything that were served to “ Little Gaston.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Guthrie, pointing to the paper, “he’s a col- 
lege president now, and it seems he’s going to make a grand speech 
up in Maine somewhere at the opening exercises of an Old Home 
Week.” 

“Hooray for Little Gaston!” shouted Barney Scott vociferously. 
“ Let’s drink his memory green in a creme de menthe. Sit down with 
us.” 

“T will,” said the Proprietor, “as soon as I have concocted the re- 
membrance. These drinks—allow me, gentlemen—are on the house.” 

“Those were good old days,” mused Guthrie a few moments later, 
as the three glasses kissed tinklingly across the dismantled table; “none 
such,” he added gruffly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Scott contradicted, and blushed like a girl as 
he quoted,— 

“ Grow old along with me, the Best is yet to be.” 


“Since when have you taken to quoting poetry?” flared Guthrie in 
amazement, then lapsed again into his original reverie. 

“Tt was a great old gang,” he drawled. “There was Gaston, and 
Billy James, the actor, and that darned old Socialist, Peter—Harrigan, 
and———” 

“Molly Fessenden,” prompted Scott joyously. ‘“ Don’t forget Molly 
and her Sunday-paper poetry.” 
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“No,” laughed Guthrie, “ nor that little witch, Barbara, the artist, 
with her face like a gargoyle and her heart like a holy angel; nor Alec 
Merriman,—let me see,—he’s a bishop or something now—oh, the whole 
gang. How Id like to see them back——” 

“Well, why not?” exclaimed Scott with a jump that sent his cor- 
dial-glass shivering in splinters on the floor. “ Why don’t we go and get 
them all back? What’s the matter with having an Old Home Week 
of our own? Hi, I think that’s a bully idea! What do you folks say?” 

“Tm with you,” Guthrie admitted with unwonted enthusiasm. “ If 
our old friend here agrees, we’ll have it surer than fate.” 

The Proprietor fairly beamed his approval. 

“ And we'll have it the first week in October, when there’s enough 
frost and fire in a man’s veins to make him fairly hanker to go home 
and gather in around something. I don’t believe there’s a man in the 
whole crowd who gets through October without wishing he was back. 
And, by Jove! we’ll have them back; and I’ll foot the bills if you'll 
keep your mouths shut. Of course, we can’t run a free lunch for a 
whole week,—it would gather in every bum in the city,—but there'll 
be some expenses all right, and I seem to be the only man I know who 
hasn’t anything better to do than run up bills. Here, Barney, is that 
a pencil in your pocket? Give me the back of that menu. What’ll we 
have—a notice in the paper, or a personal line where we know the 
address? Both, I guess. I don’t know how they run these things, but 
let’s put—‘ Heart’s Desire, Heart’s Desire, Heart’s Desire,’ three times 
like that across the top. That ought to attract everyone’s attention from 
a bishop to a bar-maid. Then let’s say, ‘Come back. First seven days 
in October. Old Home Week in Bohemia.’ How’s that?” 

“ Fine,” grinned the Proprietor. ‘“There’ll be an awful crowd. I 
only hope the police won’t raid us if there’s a noise.” 

“Noise?” blurted out Scott. “I hope they’ll raise the roof. I 
hope they'll stretch the sky. The only thing I’m afraid of is that there 
won’t be any noise. I’m afraid that some sentimental old bloke who 
used to be a decent chap will get up the first night and moralize with 
a sort of a ‘ What, ain’t you dead yet?’ sort of expression, and gyrate 
about the sunset of life and the dear departed, and every other kill-joy 
he can think of, as some of those damned cusses do at the regular Old 
Home Weeks. You'd better put a warning on your notices, something 
about ‘friends are requested not to send flowers.’ Any fellow with 
sense will understand the allusion, and if any fellow comes without any 
sense, we'll rotten-egg him.” 


Some weeks later, when the Rev. Bishop Merriman and his wife 
were seated one morning at their breakfast-table looking over the morn- 
ing mail, Mrs. Bishop glanced up with a little gasp of surprise. 
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“Why, Alec!” she exclaimed, “here’s the funniest notice in the 
morning paper. What do you suppose it means? Listen: 


‘HeaArtT’s DESIRE, HEART’S DESIRE, HEART’S DESIRE. 
ComE Back. First SEVEN DAys IN OCTOBER. 
HoME WSEK IN BOHEMIA. 

“ FRIENDS ARE REQUESTED 
NOT 
‘Yo SEND FLOWERS.’ ” 


“Where’s it dated from?” asked the Bishop, dropping the Church 
Courier from his hands. 

“From Boston—of all places,” puzzled the lady. 

“Well, I'll be—jiggered!” said the Bishop. 

“Why, A-l-e-x-a-n-d-e-r!” gasped the lady with an entirely new 
kind of a gasp. “ Tell me instantly all about it.” 

Whereupon the Bishop obeyed in a fine ecclesiastical voice that had 
probably done more to shape his destiny than had any particular twist 
of soul or mind. 

“Why, Heart’s Desire,” he explained, “is a queer little Bohemian 
café where I used to sport now and then when I was a youngster. 
Those were gay old days,” he added furtively, as after one glance at 
his wife’s sombre face he plunged back conscientiously into the “ Mis- 
sion Notes” of the Church Courier. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Bishop emphatically, “I knew you’d been a Bap- 
tist, and I knew you used to play on a base-ball team, and I knew you’d 
had the scarlet fever twice, but I never, never suspected that you’d ever 
been a Bohemian.” 

“Umph!” grunted the Bishop over the top of his paper. “Umph! 
I see that St. John’s has raised eight hundred dollars for the Alaskan 
Indians. Why, there used to be a man back at the Heart’s Desire who 
knew all the Alaskan Indians by their first names. He’d hunted and 
fished and everything with them; his name was Guthrie, and he was 
nothing but a child. And there was a pretty girl named Molly some- 
thing, whom I used to be a bit sweet on, and President Gaston—yes, I 
declare, he was one of the crowd too. Goodness, but I’d sort of like to 
go back there that first week in October.” 

“Let’s,” said Mrs. Bishop astonishingly across the rim of her coffee- 
cup. 


Out in Chicago Billy James, the actor, ran across the notice while 
he was shaving in his dressing-room. Peter Harrigan, the Socialist, 
stumbled on the item while he was haranguing to a hall full of people 
on the subject of mill-wages. Standing grim and dour on the public 
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platform, searching with near-sighted ferocity through the pages of a 
newspaper for the particular editorial that had aroused his ire, he was 
seen suddenly to grin and sputter like a trolley that has slipped. 
Gaston, “ Little Gaston,”—President Gaston,—opened his marked news- 
paper irritably as he sat at his study desk scolding his young son for 
some trivial breach of sophomore propriety.—“ Heart’s Desire?” Oh, 
the long thoughts, the blinding visions! Oh, the magic, thrilling won- 
der of Youth when a man might bite and claw his way to the very heart | 
of the world and be even then only on the edge of things.—Heart’s 
Desire? and all the world to want from. “ You may go now,” said . 
President Gaston to his young son. “ You may go. After all, one is — 
not young very often, nor for very long at a time.” 

Pretty Molly Fessenden was not writing poetry nowadays for the 
Sunday papers, but had long since established herself with a seven- 
day income and a prosperous husband in the confectionery business. 
“ We'll not go to the sea-shore this year,” she said, “but I’ll have my 
new clothes just the same, and we’ll take the two children and go back 
to Bohemia and see the boys.” 

Barbara, the artist, hesitated a good while over her invitation. “It’s 
like raising the dead to go back,” she argued. 

So one and all who were able and willing went home to Heart’s 
Desire for the first week in October. Patrons of a week, of a month, 
of a year,—of twenty years,—met blithely together in a smoky maze 
of brand-new dreams and shop-worn realities, while the little Proprietor 
of Heart’s Desire ran beamingly hither and thither like a head-light 
through a fog. 

President Gaston’s young son blinked with delight to behold his 
austere father in daily confab with a noted actress of the day. Bishop 
Merriman and Peter Harrigan thrashed out anew all their old dis- 
pute over aristocracy and democracy, while Mrs. Bishop, with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, sat in a mingled ecstasy of thrills and chills. 
Barney Scott was in his element, slapping people on their backs, wring- 
ing their hands almost off their wrists, and otherwise disporting him- 
self according to his humor and his muscle. He made himself Molly 
Fessenden’s shadow, quite ignoring her good-natured husband, and 
dined each night with one of her children on either side of him. “ You 
were a fool not to marry me,” he kept whispering in Molly’s ear, but 
Molly only retorted with a wry face and a sly, “ You were a fool never 
to ask me to,” while she cast languishing glances in the direction of 
her husband. 

Ralph Guthrie was the master of ceremonies. He brought old 
friends together. He advised people about lodging-places. He doled 
out time-tables, and lent money, and acted generally, as Scott said, “ like 
the Father of his Country.” With his easy tact he led the visitors 
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every night into speech-making and reminiscences, relying on Barney 
Scott’s wild guffaw to break up any oratorical attempt at morbidness 
or sentiment, and every night just before the hour of closing he tipped 
a wink to Barney, and started up in his high, fine tenor the Bohemian 
carol that Molly Fessenden had written years before, and Barney’s deep 
voice lagged in a minute late, and over in the corner the Bishop’s 
baritone plunged in as to an anthem, and one by one old friends and 
new took up the strain, and the little Café of Heart’s Desire rang 
with a perfect passion of song—the trained voice here and there 
flooded and drowned by the eager, tremulous voices that sang by heart, 
not note. 

This song every night was the signal for departure, and ten min- 
utes after its finish the room was emptied of all guests except Guthrie 
and Barbara, who dallied as twenty years before over their coats, and 
hurried off at last in a panic at being so late. 

So the week went by, in comradeship and unflagging cheer, until 
the last evening brought its vague, desolating sense of separation. 
Everyone talked fast and laughed long and loud, but underneath it all 
was a strident realization of “the parting of the ways.” 

At the corner table Molly Fessenden and Barbara, Barney Scott 
and Guthrie, sat together for their last meeting. Barney and Molly 
fairly screamed with jokes and laughter, but Barbara’s hazel eyes were 
fixed dumbly and staringly on Molly’s children, who frolicked with the 
Proprietor. Guthrie, for an instant left out of events, began to be 
conscious that Bohemia was going to be a bit dull after everybody had 
gone, and in that consciousness he stared reminiscently at Barbara’s 
averted face, till she turned on him unexpectedly and remarked with a 
smile, “ No, Ralph, I am not as homely as I used to be.” 

Guthrie winced, but could not deny the keenness of her mind-read- 
ing, and answered simply, “ No, Barbara, dear, you are not. The years 
have taken the incongruity out of your face. I think you are really 
rather distinguished looking ;” then, smiling with a certain friendly 
tenderness, he added in an undertone, “ but you couldn’t be nicer than 
you are if you were a ten-thousand-dollar beauty. I never half appre- 
ciated you—and I wish you were going to stay, we’d have better times 
now than we ever dreamed of having in the old days.” His voice 
broke. 

Then he saw in Barbara’s eyes a wonder of tears, and such a look 
of loneliness and pain as suddenly made his long arms seem very 
empty. 

“Why, Barbara,” he whispered, “I didn’t know you were as—tired 
as that. Why don’t you stay—and be my—wife, and give up your end- 
less struggle of ambition and poverty. I’ve got enough for two, and I’m 
a bit lonesome myself. I guess we could learn love together.” 
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But Barbara covered her face with her hands, as though someone 


had struck her. 
“Oh, no,” she faltered, “ it’s too late now for us. We’ve been away 


from each other too long.” 
“ What’s that you say?” said Guthrie, stooping nearer to catch her 


words. 

“T said, ‘ Think of the years,’ ” Barbara answered faintly. “ Noth- 
ing could help that awful chasm of twenty years. Oh, no, it isn’t pos- 
sible.” 

“ Nonsense!” insisted Guthrie. “ Bother your chasm—a single kiss 
could bridge it,” and he put his hand out towards her. 

“ Kiss, kissing, who’s talking about kissing?” exclaimed Barney, 
pouncing like a hawk into the conversation. “ Here, you people, it’s 
eleven o’clock. Guthrie, get on to your job and start the music.” 

And Guthrie, with a twinkling glance into Barbara’s eyes, tipped 
back in his chair and began to sing, and one by one the others took up 
the song, and shouted it lustily for the last time, while the little 
Proprietor of Heart’s Desire put his head down on his counter and 
sobbed as though his heart would break, because Old Home Week was 


over. 
And Molly Fessenden’s Bohemian carol became quite accidentally a 


betrothal hymn. 


Let Him-Who-Will waste his glad days Let Him-Who-Cares rake up the dead 
In prosy paths and tedious ways, To test the weight of heart or head, 
Let Him-Who-Will fret out his heart Let Him-Who-Cares search sea and shore 
In wrangling stress of trade and mart, To prod Old Nature to the core, 
Let Him-Who-Will risk peace and health Let Him-Who-Cares torment the earth 
To stack his chests with jangling wealth, To solve the wonder of its birth, 
But as for me, I rob no home, But as for me, I rob no home, 
I raid no foreign clime, I raid no foreign clime, 
The world may keep its treasures safe The world may keep its secrets safe 
As long as I xeep mine. As long as I keep mine. 


So, blithe and gay, I go my way, So, blithe and gay, I go my way, 

A little freer every day, A little freer every day, 

Content to wander here or there Content to wander here or there 

As long as joy is everywhere, As long as joy is everywhere, 

Assured that when my youthful fires Assured that when my youthful fires 
Are banked with ash and ember, Are banked with ash and ember, 

I then may doze and dream and die I then may doze and dream and die 
With glad things to remember! With glad things to remember! 


THE HIGHWAY 


BY LOUISE DRISCOLL 


LL day long on the highway 
A The King’s fleet couriers ride; 
You may hear the tread of their horses sped 

Over the country side. 

They ride for life and they ride for death 

And they override who tarryeth. 
With show of color and flush of pride 
They stir the dust on the highway. 


Let them ride on the highway wide, 
Love walks in little paths aside. 


All day long on the highway 
Is the tramp of an army’s feet ; 

You may see them go in a marshalled row 
With the tale of their arms complete: 


They march for war and they march for peace, 
For the lust of gold and fame’s increase, 

For victories sadder than defeat 

They raise the dust on the highway. 


All the armies of earth defied, 
Love dwells in little paths aside. 


All day long on the highway 
Rushes an eager band, 
With straining eyes for a worthless prize 
That slips from the grasp like sand. 
And men leave blood where their feet have stood 
And bow them down unto brass and wood— 
Idols fashioned by their own hand— 
Blind in the dust of the highway. 


Power and gold and fame denied, 
Love laughs glad in the paths aside. 


THE SACRIFICE OF NABLA 


By Seumas MacManus 


Author of ‘Through the Turf Smoke,” ‘‘’ Twas in Dhroll Donegal,” etc. 
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I 
O F all the young girls on our island of Tory there was not one 


better liked than Nabla. She was mild, and she was gentle, 

and the lady was born in her. The hair of her was as black 
as a crow’s wing, and it fell over her to the waist like a shower. In 
her sweet red cheeks there were two dimples around which smiles 
played like the sunshine round the whirlpools of Gort. I can see her 
in her little red bodice, and striped petticoat, and with bare feet and 
ankles tripping over the island of a morning down to Port-na-tharov 
to meet her father coming in off a trip, or young Torloch back from 
the fishing grounds; for she looked a picture, and a pretty one; 
and wherever Nabla O’Boyle went, moreover, she brought sunshine 
and she brought peace. In particular, wonderful was the influence 
she had over the wildest and roughest of our fishermen when the fiery 
drink took them by head and made savages of them. If Nabla O’Boyle 
came and spoke to the wildest of them at his worst, the fierceness and 
savagery melted out of his soul, and he was as meek as a babe in her 
hands. All of them worshipped that child, and the rougher and fiercer 
they were, the surer and the greater was her power over them. 

There was warm love indeed, and strong, between Nabla and young 
Torloch MacGillicher. If there was anyone on the island worthy of 
Nabla, it was Torloch. A fine, manly young fellow Torloch was, who 
had the good wish and good word of every boy that fished with him, 
and of every mother on the island as well. He was a fearless lad as 
ever rode the wave, and had dared death when reckless ones quailed 
more than once, and more than ten times. There were five men on 
the island and eight men, either in England or far upon the ocean, 
who owed it to Torloch MacGillicher that they still lived. 

When her father was gone upon trips in his little trading smack 
Nabla O’Boyle used to remain all alone in their long, low house. But 
once that her father returned he brought her a new mother and a new 
sister from amongst the strangers. Yet with this company Nabla never 
experienced the same quiet happiness that she used to have in the 
house all by herself, or with her father only. Her new mother and 
her new sister did not like her as much as she should have wished them 
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to. And, indeed, Nabla did not, could not, like them as much as she 
prayed to like them. 

The islanders and the strangers do not easily understand one an- 
other anyhow. Nabla could not get at their hearts. They disliked 
Torloch MacGillicher utterly, and did not wish him to come about 
the house, so Nabla had to meet him elsewhere. 

Six months after her father had married again he was killed in his 
own boat by a swinging boom, and Nabla was a desolate child. More 
closely and closely, after, she wanted to cling to Torloch. But her 
new mother did not want Torloch, and she strove her best to keep 
them separate. Nabla and he then met only in secret. Her mother 
sometimes discovered this and scolded Nabla sorely. Nabla listened 
patiently to these scoldings and said back no angry word. But she 
would not, and could not, give up Torloch. 

The three women were surely going to have a sore struggle with 
the world. The price of the smack brought a poor little patch of ground 
that could not give them even a very niggard support. There was 
keen grief for them. But God is good. Not long after, and just as 
Nabla’s new mother had brought two babes into the world, the little 
school on the island wanted a teacher, and Nabla’s step-sister, who 
was named Margaret Dobbin, and who had a fair share of learning, 
was made teacher. By it she could earn about twelve pounds a year, 
which was a great deal to them. 

None of the island boys ever tried to court Margaret. She scorned 
them anyhow, and had smiles only for tradespeople and gentlemen who 
came in from the mainland. These too were the only people her mother 
favored. Margaret had a great falling-out at length with Nabla be- 
cause of a man, a surveyor, who came there wooing Margaret, and 
lodged in their house, and then tried to make love to Nabla. Nabla 
gave him such smart repulses as he deserved, but Margaret got very 
bitter against her because she had (without desiring it even) drawn his 
attentions upon herself. Torloch MacGillicher gave him a great thrash- 
ing for attempting to kiss Nabla. Margaret was grieved over this, and 
poured bitter abuse upon her step-sister. Margaret’s mother too helped 
her; whilst Nabla, after trying vainly to show that she was not to 
be blamed, but pitied, bowed her head and took their further up- 
braiding in silence. And from that time forward there was no more 
quiet in her life and no more comfort in her home. It was a home to 
her only in name too. 

People did not wonder then when they saw that the gloom-cloud had 
settled upon Nabla, and that for many months she went about down- 
cast and silent. Everyone, of course, said that it was the unhappiness 
of her home-life which caused this, and everyone heartily pitied poor 
Nabla. No one cared to speak to her on the subject, though, for she 
discouraged them if they only approached it. 
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But at length, in the very anguish of our hearts, we discovered 
another reason for her gloom. How it wrung the hearts of every 
soul on the island I will not say, I cannot say. We wished that God 
had blighted our crops or turned the herring-shoals from our seas, or 
laid on us His awful hand in any other terrible form than this. Pad- 
raig Mor, who was within a breath of five score, remembered such an 
affliction happen just once before on the island: and that was almost 
four score years before. 

Of all days of the year, on a Good Friday morning the dread whis- 
per passed over the island that Nabla O’Boyle had fallen! 

That whisper chilled the hearts of the men, and caused their heads 
to droop. But it was on the women it put sorest. They were loud, 
loud, in their lamentations; and many of them keened as they might 
for the dead, only far wilder and more heart-rendingly. To God they 
wished it was only dead she was. It was feared that some of the women 
—ones who were related to Nabla O’Boyle—would lose their wits; so 
deep, and so loud, and so uncontrollable was their grief. 

Except Ailly Haraghy, the midwife, none went in or out of the 
house of woe those days. None dared to, none could bear to. It was 
good fortune from God, for the child, that it died. Ailly Haraghy 
brought in the coffin, and brought it out again with its burden. And 
the men buried it without speaking a word. 


II. 

For all the island that was a black Easter Sunday. And for one 
family black, black. 

Nabla walked out to mass, to our surprise. She walked between 
her mother and her sister. The heads of all three were low that day. 
Nabla’s face was almost completely hidden, she drew her black shawl 
so far over her head. People pitied Margaret, the mother, and Mar- 
garet, the sister, no doubt, but their melting pity was for Nabla O’Boyle. 
She that they would raise up to the skies was down, down in the dust— 
down, never, nevermore, to rise again! People walked a long distance 
off them. The grief was big at their hearts as they saw poor Nabla 
trudge onward with a step that was weary and slow because of a weary 
heart. No one blamed her, none said a bitter word, none a word of 
reproach. It was pity, pity, pity. 

That day, in the little thatched chapel, the prayers were muttered 
louder and more thickly mingled with sighs than ever they had been 
for many years. The priest’s own steps, when he came out, were fal- 
tering, and he had to stop to gather breath and strength when half-way 
up the altar-steps. It took him a long, long time to toil through the 
mass on that Easter Sunday. And when at length he had finished the 
mass and turned to address the people, he looked a long time upon 
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the ground at his feet, first. Then three times he raised his eyes and 
attempted to look his people in the face and to speak; and the third 
time he cried out, “O God!” and the tears burst from him, and he 
turned and fell across the altar, with his face flat upon it and his 
whole body shaking with sobs. And in the same moment there went 
up one wail from hundreds of hearts. All the women under the roof 
broke down, and, hanging their heads, wept salt tears. Rough hands, 
now tender, bore out poor Nabla O’Boyle; and the two Margarets, 
weeping, bent over her form without and watched her back to life 
again. 

At noon next day the islanders gathered gloomily to Port-na-tharov. 
The two Margarets led down Nabla. Peadar, the Chief, in a stern voice 
ordered his own boat to be launched, and it was done. Nabla was helped 
into it and helped on to the bows, where she sat down in a heap, like. 
It was Peadar, the Chief, who helped her. He stepped out of the boat 
again. There was a heavy silence on all there. Peadar’s brows were 
gathered. He fixed his gray eye upon the men, where they stood 
grouped backward and upward from the water-edge. They shrank 
back when they found his eye bent on them. He said, “ Padraig 
Ruadh, and Connal Coyle, and Shan Mor, and Brian Sweeney, take 
the oars. And, John Haraghey, take you the rudder.” 

Many breasts felt relieved. But there was no move in response to 
Peadar’s order for several moments. The people looked at the young 
men—for all of them were young—who were spoken to. At length 
Shan Mor did move. A dogged look grew over his features and he 
deliberately walked back to the rear of the men. Padraig Mor and 
John Haraghey, who stood well to the front, walked back also. 

Peadar’s look grew darker and wrathful. He walked up and 
through the crowd, and stood beside Shan Mor. He put a hand on 
Shan’s shoulder, looking him in the eye, and said simply, “ Obey, Shan 
Mor!” There was a hard ring in his voice. Shan Mor walked down 
and into the boat and took the aft oar. The other four filed slowly 
after Shan and took each his position. Peadar, the Chief, gave the 
boat a shove off. A subdued sigh from the hearts of all went up. Some 
knelt down to pray, some turned away and gazed inland; almost all 
wept. Nabla O’Boyle, in the bow of the boat, bent lower her head as 
she was borne away from the island on which she had been born and 
reared, and which she had never before left—borne away from Tory; 
all knew instinctively—she herself knew—that the crime had earned 
its punishment, everlasting exile. 

Until they reached the mainland no word was spoken. They ran 
the boat into a quiet bay and grounded it on a gravelly beach. Brian 
Sweeney and Padraig Ruadh helped Nabla ashore. When Nabla stood 
on the dry land she half turned her head to them, but her eyes were 
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on the ground. She said lowly, “ Boys, good-by!” Two of the boys 
muttered “Good-by! and God be with ye, Nabla,” and the other 
two could not say anything. Nabla walked straight inland; when she 
reached the top of a sandhill she turned to look. But the boys were 
still standing as she had left them, gazing after her. So she hurriedly 
turned again and disappeared behind the knowe. Then the boys went 
into the boat and rowed back to Tory without speaking a word. 

Torloch MacGillicher was away from Tory. He had joined a 
Derry trading-boat some months before. He had said he wanted to 
make a little money in order to marry Nabla. It soon crept out now 
that it was Torloch whom Margaret, Nabla’s step-mother, cursed. And 
the island men, because they had loved him, were all the fiercer against 
him. They said if he ever dared to pollute the island with his foot, 
his life-blood would stain the stones where he landed. And they swore 
to take swift vengeance upon him wherever they should meet him and 
whenever they should meet him. 

Poor Nabla wandered far and far inland, seeking some place where 
rumor should not find her. But it was vain, for the whisper of the 
crime had swept before her. She wandered about and about for weary 
weeks, fed and lodged by the charitable. But at length, in Deraherk, 
she had a little hut assigned to her. There she lived, and supported 
herself partly by doing a little sewing and a little knitting, but chiefly 
by working in the fields with the spade or the rake for everyone who 
could afford to give her a day’s employment and pay her a sixpence 
therefor. 

After some months Torloch appeared at Ballyness. He said he 
wanted to be rowed off to Tory. The people looked queerly at him 
and shook their heads. “I know, I know,” Torloch cried, “I know 
why this is. O God! I am innocent, innocent. I want to go to Tory 
to swear to them my innocence.” 

“If you go to Tory,” they said, “you will be a corpse before you 
have got time to swear. We will not row you out.” 

Frantically, Torloch went wandering in search of Nabla. But 
Nabla had just heard that Torloch was accused and cursed upon Tory. 
She came to Ballyness on the day after Torloch had left it. She 
wanted to meet some Tory men, though shame consumed her at the 
thought. And on that day a Tory boat came in. She went to the 
shore and beckoned to the men to follow her. She led them to a 
sheltered cove. She there went on her knees and called God to witness 
that Torloch MacGillicher was as innocent of crime towards her as the 
babe unborn. “Go back to Tory,” she said. “Tell the people this. 
Send word what they say.” Near Ballyness she stayed for three days 
till a reply came. The reply only was, “It is better for Torloch 
MacGillicher not to come near Tory.” 
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As Nabla dragged herself inland again the burden that weighted 
her shoulders was now greater, she thought, than she could bear. And 
she went on her two knees in the middle of the moor of Galassach and 
asked God to relieve her in any way—any way. 

When she reached her hut she heard that Torloch MacGillicher 
was in the neighborhood and was awaiting her return. She sent a 
messenger to him to inform him why she had gone to Ballyness, and 
to tell him of the result. And she said, “Tell him, tell him, that I 
cannot, cannot see him.” 

But he tried to force his way to see her. She saw him come with 
her messenger, Mary Coll, towards her little house. She went to the 
door and cried, “ For God’s sake, and for mine, Torloch MacGillicher. 
do not come here, do not speak to me.” Then she closed the door, and 
Torloch had to go away with a bent head. 

But Torloch did not leave the place. He hired with Peter Mac- 
Laughlin, of Derries, in order to stay near Nabla and to watch over her 
without hurting her feelings by importunity. ; 


II. 


For four years Nabla O’Boyle lived there her lonely and melan- 
choly life. She had the pity and the sympathy of the neighbors; but 
this only hurt her the more. Torloch had remained all the time, hired 
to one man or another in the district. He never thrust his solicitous 
attentions on her, but the thought of Nabla was not one day out of his 
mind in all the weary time from first he came there. And he had no 
intention, no thought, of quitting the place. But, instead, he was as 
firmly determined now, as ever, to remain while Nabla remained, and 
to remove if she removed, and follow her wherever she would go. 

But one day, after Nabla had finished her fourth year of exile, a 
boat from Tory came into Ballyness. It was manned by Padraig 
Ruadh, and Connal Coyle, and Shan Mor, and Brian Sweeney, and 
John Haraghey. When they had their boat secured they started di- 
rectly inland with much speed. They inquired for Nabla O’Boyle as 
they Went, and being directed, reached her hut. They burst into it, to 
Nabla’s utter surprise, as she sat by a scanty fire, knitting. 

“Oh Nabla! Nabla!” they shouted, with ringing tones, “we are 
come to bring you back to Tory! All Tory waits you! All is known, 
known; and the prayers that are put up to God to bless you all over 
the island sound like a wind in a forest. Your step-mother is gone, 
and so is her daughter. Your father’s two children are with us.” 

Nabla stared at them wildly for a while. Then she gave a scream, 
and fell from her seat. They raised her up again, and in a few mo- 
ments the dazedness left her. She dropped upon her knees and prayed 
long and fervently. The boys remained outside the door while she 
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did so. When she had finished she said, “ Tell Torloch.” She directed 
them where they would find him. 

Both Torloch and Nabla were rowed off from Ballyness next morn- 
ing—rowed by the same men and in the same boat that brought her 
into exile. Five other boats that had come out from Tory for the 
purpose escorted them home. Torloch and Nabla clasped hands in the 
bow of their boat; the bright sunshine of a June morning was on the 
waters and on their faces as they went. And there was the sunshine 
of June in both their hearts too. 

As they came into Port-na-tharov the islanders, men and women and 
children, crowded at the water’s edge. The women raised a prayer, and 
Torloch and Nabla, with bent heads, joined. When they stepped upon 
the island the women embraced Nabla frantically and wept upon her 
shoulder, and the men wrung young Torloch’s hand. 

That evening they heard all about the death of Ailly Haraghey, and 
her confession that young Margaret Dobbin having given birth to a 
child, Nabla, to save the bread-winner, the one upon whose earnings 
her father’s two babes depended for life, had consented to take the 
terrible odium, and undergo shame unspeakable and awful exile. The 
two Margarets had been taken to Derry and put upon a ship bound for 
Liverpool, their former home. But the children had been kept, and 
were there to greet Nabla. 

And with her and Torloch they had a happy home. 
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SOUTHERN MOONLIGHT 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


ELLOW moon of the south, maiden of midnight glory, 
M With your tenuous veil of orient amber spun, 
Ah, but you tell me still the same love-memoried story 
Of the asphodelian slopes, and the young Endymion. 
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HOME-SICK 
BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


IGHT at the station. From the clicking keys, 
N The dull, drear prairie wind that sweeps the pane, 
He shuts his eyes, to hear the home-yard bees, 
And twittering of sparrows in the rain. 
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ISCHIA: A TALE AND A TOUR 
By Maud Howe 


Author of ‘‘A Newport Aquarelle”’ 


$ 
CASAMICCIOLA, ISLAND OF IscHIA, July 10, 1898. 


UR coming to this volcanic islet—tossed up out of the sea an 
() won ago, still warm with the earth’s vital heat—was due to 
chance, like most things that are worth while. We had driven 
over that morning from Sorrento to Castellammare through odorous 
orange and lemon groves, and were so filled with the beauty of land 
and sea that going to any city, even our Rome, seemed a waste of life. 
We reluctantly boarded the crowded train for Naples. In the same 
carriage were a mercante di campagna and his daughter, the most 
lovely Italian girl I ever saw. Her hair clustered in purple, shadowed 
masses, like bunches of grapes, about her perfect face; her complexion 
was golden and red—no pink-and-white prettiness, but a rich and memo- 
rable beauty. They had left home early; to have more time in the 
city, they ate their breakfast of Bologna sausage, bread, and garlic 
on the train. They were so friendly that we forgave them everything 
—even their fourteen bundles, which entirely filled the luggage rack— 
even their garlic! The father opened the conversation. 

“ My son, he is in America; he worked on the Brooklyner Bridger ; 
you have seen it, yes?” 

“We have seen it many times; we have even crossed it.” 

This brought us all very near together. Putting his hand into his 
pocket the mercante di campagna brought out a fistful of rice, which 
he presented to me. 

“Behold a sample of the rice I am taking to Naples to sell.” 

Not knowing exactly what else to do with it, I tied the rice in a 
corner of my pocket-handkerchief. He next handed me the Corriere 
di Napoli, two days old. The first thing in the newspaper that caught 
my eye was an advertisement of the Societa Napoletana di Navigazione 
a Vapore. “The steamer for Ischia sails at eleven o’clock; return 
tickets, eight francs.” 

We were due in Naples at ten, the train for Rome left at three in 
the afternoon! Five hours in Naples, which has for us but three re- 
sources—the museum, the aquarium, the antiquarians! It was the day 
of Sts. Peter and Paul, a national holiday, that meant the museum would 
be closed. We know every fish in the great aquarium, the finest in the 
world. Do we not always go there? Did we not spend two hours there 
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on our way down and pay to see the awful octopus fed, and to receive a 
shock from the electric fish? A visit to the antiquarians for some varie- 
ties of junk even more enticing that those of our Roman haunts would 
cost us more than eight francs. . 

Ischia! The name set a deep chord of memory vibrating. Oh 
Edward Lear, Edward Lear, you are responsible for many vagarious 
wanderings! I could think of nothing but the picture in your “ Non- 
sense Book” of the old person of Ischia. Is he still growing friskier 
and friskier ?—dancing jigs, eating figs? 

“Have you ever been to Ischia?” I asked the mercante di cam- 
pagna. 

“ Frankly, no, the sea incommodes me too much to make the voyage, 
but I have a brother who drives a cab at Casamicciola. The Signori 
should not fail to visit the island.” 

The girl smiled encouragement. “This is just the season for the 
baths,” she said; “they are miraculous for rheumatism, gout, every 
kind of lameness. When they went there Olivetta, the wife of my 
Uncle Ercole, could not walk at all—adesso, core com’un diabolo 
(now she runs like the devil).” 

“ Pur troppo (altogether too much) !” grumbled the mercante, just 
like any other brother-in-law ! 

“The Signori will employ my Uncle Ercole? He drives a piebald 
horse. They will give the uncle and aunt tanti saluti from me?” the 
beauty persisted. Her influence, combined with Lear’s, was too strong 
to resist. Rome is always there; it was now or never for Ischia! 

We caught the little steamer, which carried us steadily enough 
across the Bay of Naples. The shores slid by a living panorama of 
sapphire and emerald. Fishing-smacks with slanting lateen sails, col- 
ored, discolored,—one with a picture of Maria Stella del Maris painted 
upon it,—flitted by us before the light breeze. The steamer has at some 
period been a private yacht. Though her brasses are neglected and her 
deck less like polished satin than in her palmy days, she still has a sport- 
ing, rakish air, in keeping with our escapade! We passed Procida, a 
shining isle, where I was half tempted to land and search for the en- 
chanted princess who must inhabit it! 

We landed at Casamicciola in a small boat. The patient women 
waiting on the quay took our trunks on their heads; the cabmen mobbed 
us, politely trying to wrest our hand-bags from us. “ Ercole!” cried J. 
“Ts Ercole, he who drives a piebald horse, among you?” 

“Ecco mi qua, Signor Marchese (behold me here, Lord Marquis) !” 
Ercole (Hercules) scarcely looks his part; he is small and weazened, 
but he has the merry eyes of his brother, the mercante di campagna, 
while his laugh oddly recalls his lovely niece’s. From the beginning 
Ercole took and kept possession of us. “ First to the Piccola Senti- 
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nella,” he announced. The piebald breasted the steep hill at a sharp 
pace. Ten minutes’ climb brought us to the Hotel of the Small Senti- 
nel, a low building with a roof of light, corrugated iron. Most of the 
hotels in Southern Italy are old palaces or monasteries, heavily built 
of stone or stucco.‘ Madame Dombré, the proprietress (she is an 
Englishwoman and makes us exceedingly comfortable), says that all 
the buildings put up since the earthquake have been constructed under 
government supervision and are lightly built, like the hotel. Every- 
thing here dates from the earthquake. Ercole says such a thing took 
place before the ¢erramoto, or so many years after it. Madame Dom- 
bré, whose daughter was killed, speaks as if it happened yesterday. 

“There was a concert in the dining-room of our hotel at the time; 
it was on the 28th of July, 1883, mid-season, you know; the house 
was full. There came a dreadful rumbling noise. The house shook 
once, twice, sideways, and then came crashing down in a ruined heap. 
The pianist at the piano, the singer with the song on her lips, were 
dashed into Purgatory without an instant’s warning! Out of a popu- 
lation of thirty-five hundred, seventeen hundred persons perished in the 
earthquake.” 

Since that time Casamicciola has been almost deserted by foreigners, 
who are now just beginning to return; a few more come each year. 

The morning after our arrival Ercole drove me, willy nilly, to the 
Baths. Somehow he had divined the heel of Achilles—my bicycle 
ankle. The smiling medico agreed with him that the treatment was 
“indicated,” and forthwith delivered me over into the hands of Oli- 
vetta—she who once was lame and now runs like a devil. The Baths 
are large, not so smartly appointed as some of the German establish- 
ments, such as Homburg or Ems, but having a certain classical flavor 
of architecture, pleasantly suggestive of the old Greek inhabitants who 
were driven away from the island (they called it Pithecusa) in the fifth 
century B.C. by the fearful eruptions of Mt. Epomeo. Olivetta led me 
to a small marble room, put me in a comfortable chair, placed the offend- 
ing ankle on a bench, and bade me “ abbia pazienza (have patience)” 
while she went to get the “ fango.” In five minutes she returned bring- 
ing a jar full of liquid gray clay, very like what sculptors use. 

“Guardi, questo fango viene propria caldo della viscera della terra 
(observe, this mud comes hot from the entrails of the earth).” The 
giant Typheeus, transfixed by Zeus’s thunderbolt, lies chained under 
the island, the roar of the earthquake is his voice, the lava flood his 
tears. You may believe it or not: I do not find it difficult to accept! 
Poor old giant, I feel sorry for him, reduced to tending hospital fires, 
to warming up poultices for the gouty ! 

Olivetta built a sort of mould of hot clay wherein the foot was 
comfortably coddled for thirty minutes. She next gave it a hot douche 
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for five minutes, then left me to meditate for another thirty minutes 
in a warm mineral bath which smelt of hot flatirons. 

The serious business of the day over, we were free to explore the 
country. Ercole and the piebald took us for a nineteen-mile drive 
around the island, which rises sharply from the sea to its highest point, 
Mt. Epomeo. The vineyards wrap Ischia from sea-shore to mountain 
peak in a shimmering screen of green. The vines hang from tree to tree, 
making a leafy roof overhead and green, sun-pierced walls to the long 
alleys where the innumerable classic bunches grow. The grapes are still 
small and immature, but exquisite in form and color. In October, the 
season of the vintage, this must be the most beautiful place on earth. 
Here one understands why the Roman soldiers in Britain, when they 
first saw the Kentish hop-vines, thought they had found the nearest 
thing to the grape the savage northland produced. In their efforts to 
make wine from hops they produced the first beer made in England. 

On our way home we met a pair of boys driving a donkey laden 
with the coarse gray pottery which has been made here since the days of 
the Romans. The creta, gray clay from which it is made, looks very 
like the mud used at the Stabilimento. We stopped to examine the 
mugs, the jugs, the donkey, and his astonishing garments. 

“ Behold, Madama, l’asino del Colonello!” said Ercole. 

“Who is the Colonel ?” 

“Un gran signore, un Inglese. He comes here every year for the 
baths.” 

“ What can a ‘ gran signore’ do with this poor little animal ?” 

“He protects it. When he first saw this donkey the poor beast, 
being much afflicted with sores, was sadly tormented by flies. The 
Colonello, taking pity upon it, provided pantaloons—two pair, a pair 
for the hind legs, a pair for the fore legs, as you perceive. He also 
pays these boys two francs a month to treat the creature well; he pro- 
vides petroleum to bathe its sores, and now and again orders it a sea- 
bath. It is his idea. He may be right. How do I know? With re- 
spect, the soul of his grandmother may have entered the body of that 
ass.” 

A little farther on Ercole drew up the piebald again. 

“Behold other of the Colonello’s beneficiaries,” he said. Two tiny 
dwarfs saluted us, asking with Ischian gentleness for alms. There 
was no whine to their voices, no consciousness of degradation, nothing 
of that brazen effrontery of the Neapolitan beggar, which makes one 
despair for the regeneration of the Neapolitan submerged tenth! 

“Sono buoni ed onesti (they are good and honest),” said Ercole, 
adding a soldo from his own pocket to what J. gave them. 

“They are called Pasquale and Restituta. It is only a few years 
that they have been obliged to beg. Till then they worked at their trades 
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—he at brick-making, she at straw-braiding; they are past working now. 
They are not very old, but such people have little vigor. I remember 
their wedding. All the town was there, the Sindaco and the school- 
master as well. We all gave something for their housekeeping—one a 
goat, one a pair of fowls, one a piece of furniture. If you could have 
seen their little marriage bed, Signora mia, it was like a doll’s bed!” 

We drove along for another mile or two, passed the straw factory, 
where we were obliged to buy some ugly fans out of respect to Ercole’s 
views. On the Marina he stopped again to let us see “il fungo,” a 
big, mushroom-shaped rock in the sea. The setting sun touched Pro- 
cida into an unearthly beauty, it shone like the golden city of Jeru- 
salem. Some day I must go to Procida! 

“There is Teodora!” said Ercole, pointing with his whip to a 
group of sailors sitting on the bottom of an overturned boat. In the 
centre sat a strange figure mending a net. 

“You see that old woman sewing? She is a deaf-mute, she be- 
lieves she is a man. If it were true it would be miraculous, perche ha 
fato una figlia (because she has made a daughter). She avoids all 
women, spends her time with the fishermen. As she cannot talk and 
mends their nets, they do not object to her company.” 

Teodora laid down the long, black cigar she was smoking and took 
off her hat to us. Save for a short, dark skirt she was dressed like a 
man. 

“It is against the law for a woman to wear pantaloons,” Ercole 
explained. 

“But not for asses or men?” 

Ercole laughed immoderately—part of his pleasant flattery. 

We made the ascent of Mount Epomeo; after completing the course 
of eleven baths, we wished to put to the test what they had done for my 
ankle. We drove to Fontana, taking our luncheon with us—why do 
things taste best out of a basket? We left Ercole and the piebald at 
the inn and climbed to the summit of the extinct volcano, where there 
is a curious hermitage dedicated to St. Nicola cut out of the volcanic 
tufa rock. The view from here is not so fine as it is half way up the 
mountain. It is rather too much like looking down upon a dissected 
map, but it does give one a wonderful geographical sensation, fixes the 
relations between the Sorrentine peninsula, Vesuvius, the islands of the 
Sirens, Capri, the promontory of Circeo (where Circe lived), Procida 
the golden, and the other points of this earthly paradise between Terra- 
cina on the north and the Punta di Campanella cx the south. We were 
helped to orient ourselves by Lucia, a “lady guide,” who joined us 
half way up the mountain. She is a handsome old woman with wild 
white hair, bright blue eyes, and a shrewd peasant face. She hailed 
me at sight as an American. 
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“How do you know that I am not English?” I asked. 

“T can always recognize the Americant, Signora mia.” 

“ By what sign do you know us?” I asked. 

“ By the expression of the countenance.” 

When I first came to Italy I should have scoffed at this, now I have 
lived away from home so long that I too recognize the American ex- 
pression,—nervous, sensitive, masterful,—the Look Dominant! 

“Se vede Procida, La Spagna, ed to vedo te!” Lucia crooned a 
stave of the old Neapolitan song, “ Funicula Funicule,” in a cracked 
voice. 

“ Yes, yes, I know both Americani ed Inglesi; my daughter’s hus- 
band is an Inglese.” 

“Where did she meet him?” 

“Here on Mount Epomeo, where else? Una bella ragazza (she 
was a pretty girl). You may not believe it, Signora, but there is no 
difference between my daughter and me save a matter of fifteen years. 
At fifty she is just what I was; at sixteen she was her mother over 
again. You would not think it, eh? Well, one can speak about it now 
that one is so old. She was called the most beautiful girl in all Ischia. 
How do | know if it were true? I could not think so, you see, because 
she was myself over again, and I never saw any difference between 
myself and the other girls.” 

“T hope your daughter has a good husband.” 

“ Deo grazie, a good husband—yes, yes, a good husband.” 

“Who was that pretty girl at the inn down at Fontana?” J. asked. 

“Bella? quella ragazza? faccia di patate (pretty? that girl? a 
potato face)! Ai! if you could have seen my Eva! The Madonna 
herself was not more beautiful. That girl, the innkeeper’s daughter, is 
as awkward as a cow, and she squints, besides, as her mother did be- 
fore her.” 

“Non, non,” J. protested, “é un bel’ pezzo di donna (she is a fine 
piece of a woman).” 

Lucia gave him a keen look. “The Signore should not laugh at the 
poor girl. Il buon Deo does not give a handsome face to every woman.” 

“ Fortunately for the peace of the world, that is true.” 

“But the Signore is an artist? one sees that from his manner of 
looking at things. Well, if the innkeeper’s Anna is a pretty girl, call 
me a brutone (big, ugly thing). If my daughter had not been out of 
the common, do you think a rich gentleman would have married her? 
Yes, yes, I am telling you the truth. She does no work; they live in 
a palazzo; my daughter has servants to wait on her; do you believe 
it? She does not even comb her own hair! And she has jewels— 
such diamonds! For every child she gives him he gives her a great 
pearl, each bigger than the last.” 
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“ How many children have they?” 

“ Ha fatto quattro maschu, e tre femmine (she has made four 
males and three females), all straight and well formed; the youngest 
is Lucia, for the poor old nona (grandmother) at Ischia.” 

“ Where do they live?” 

She pointed across the sea. “What do I know of foreign coun- 
tries? I am of the island. Here I was born, here I shall die.” 

“You must be very proud of your grandchildren.” This is always 
a safe remark. 

“Ha ragione, Hccellenzu, guardi (you are right, Excellency, ob- 
serve), 1 am only a poor ignorante, but I made the great matrimonio 
tor my daughter. Eva was always here with me, upon the flanks of 
Epomeo, guiding the foreigners; but for me she would be here still, 
as my mother and her mother before her were here. In those days 
before the terramoto many strangers came to Epomeo. From the first 
moment the young Inglese saw the girl he was inamorato. He came 
every day, pretended to sketch the mountain. I knew he was no 
artist. Why, anyone could see he was un gran signore by the way he 
spent his money. One day he asked leave to paint my daughter. I 
said, ‘ Scuse, Signore, you are a rich gentleman, I am only a beggar, 
ma to sono padrona della mia figliola (1 am the mistress of my little 
daughter). The day Eva takes a husband he will be padrone. Till 
that time, scuse, Signore, ma sono padrona io!’ Would you believe it? 
a week from that day Eva and the Inglese were married by the priest 
who married her father and mother and who gave her the holy rite of 
baptism.” 

Sing me a song of the wisdom of old women! 

_ [ was bent upon exploring the hermitage in spite of Lucia. The 
hermit has departed the way of hermits and others, and in his stead 
reigns Orlando, a cross old man, between whom and Lucia there is war 
to the knife. 

“Their Excellencies are not going down without seeing the her- 
mitage?” he whined. 

“Certainly not,” J. assured him. 

“Do not go in, it is a dirty hole, and there is nothing to see,” 
whispered Lucia, catching me by the sleeve. 

“That silly old woman is tiring out the lady,” said Orlando to J.; 
“ drive her away, she is a pest.” 

As I put my foot on the lowest step of the rough-hewn rock stair- 
way leading to the hermitage Lucia fell back and said no more. I was 
evidently out of her domain and in the enemy’s territory. As she had 
said, there was little to see in the two rooms cut out of the living rock. 
Orlando’s bed, a pile of straw, occupied the outer room, the inner cell 
served as his kitchen and larder. He offered bread and wine. We 
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were firm in refusing refreshment, and his feelings were soothed by 
a mancia and by our telling him we should come again and take his 
photograph (our kodak had been forgotten). 

“The next time their Excellencies come they must not let that 
old chiaccerone (gossip) hang on to them. She pesters the travellers 
so with her talk that she frightens them away. Truly you will find 
it set down in the red book of the strangers (Baedeker) that a guide 
is unnecessary, though a few soldi are due to the person living in the 
hermitage, who is ready and able to explain intelligently the view and 
the locality.” 

At the foot of the steps Lucia again took us in charge, after an 
exchange of malevolent glances with Orlando. 

“ Stragone (big old witch) !” Orlando muttered. 

“ Birbacione (big rogue) !” mumbled Lucia. 

She came down with us as far as the cab. 

“Addto, Eccellence, e mille gracie.” 

“ Addio, Lucia, and thanks to you.” At the turn of the road we 
looked back and saw the strong, bent little old woman leaning against 
the wall waiting to guide the next forestieri who might turn up. 

“Ts it true what Lucia tells us about her daughter?” I asked 
Ercole. 

“Who knows. These old women gossip to amuse strangers. There 
is a new story for every day in the week. We must not believe every- 
thing that we hear.” 

Was Ercole jealous too? 

The next time I saw Olivetta she began to chatter about Lucia. 

“She told you about her daughter? Yes? It is quite true. The 
girl caught the fancy of a rich milord, and he married her. One 
thing I am sure Lucia did not tell you. Her son-in-law has bought 
her a nice cottage, the best house in Fontana; he gives her a handsome 
income—truly Lucia is rich. But she is avaricious. I ask you, does 
she not look like a beggar? That is all a comedy; she has good clothes 
and shoes. Truly, I should not be surprised if when she dies we should 
find that Lucia is the richest woman in Ischia. It is a shame that she 
should ask money from the strangers.” 

“Perhaps it is not the money so much as the occupation Lucia 
likes,” I suggested. 

“ Ma ché, she is robbing others who would gladly take her place. 
There is the excellent Orlando; he is my relation. Poor man, he is 
lame and cannot work. As long as Lucia remains there is no chance 
for another guide; é fina, quella donna (she is a sharp one, that woman). 
Ask the Colonello; he can tell you all about Lucia and her daughter.” 

The Colonello, protector of the poor and purveyor of pantaloons to 
suffering donkeys, is at this hotel. He is a delightful, warm-blooded 
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creature, who cannot be quite comfortable unless everybody else in 
sight—even an ass—is comfortable too. Like the others, he had a 
great deal to say about Lucia; of all the personages we have met—the 
place is full of personages !—she seems to be the most marked. 

“Gad, sir, the old woman is right,” said the Colonel. “The day 
she goes out of business she will go to pieces. Why should she give up 
her job because her daughter has married into another sphere? Tm 
d—d if I don’t like her spirit !” 

“ What is the daughter like?” I asked. 

“She is a good sort,” said the Colonel. “ When her husband took 
her to his mother’s house, what do you suppose they did with her? 
Sent her to school, had her taught like a child. She learned many 
things, how to talk small talk, how to behave at table, how to dress, 
and all the rest of it. When they thought she had learned enough she 
came home to her husband. He gave a great dinner to introduce her 
to his family—oh, they all acted sensibly. The bride behaved very 
nicely and quietly. They all liked her for her pretty manners (you 
know the people hereabouts have excellent manners, better than half 
the aristocracy at home, I tell them) as well as for her remarkable 
beauty; she must have been worth seeing in those days. After the 
dinner was over and the guests had left the dining-room the husband, 
coming back for something, found his wife going round the table 
collecting the ends of the cigars the men had left on their plates. 

“What on earth do you want with those nasty things?’ he asked. 

“¢To send them to my poor old father at Ischia.’ 

“She had been in the habit of picking up the ends of the travellers’ 
cigars for the old man. Do you wonder that she has made a good wife 
and mother? I tell you she has a good heart. If a woman has that, 
what else matters ?” 

When we made our second trip to Epomeo, to keep faith with Or- 
lando, Lucia was nowhere visible; we made the ascent without her. 
Orlando held undisputed possession of Epomeo. 

“Where is your friend Lucia?” we asked. 

He fairly spluttered, “ Una vecchiarella stupida, senza educazione 
(a stupid old woman without education)! Do you know what I be- 
lieve? I believe that her daughter and son-in-law are in Ischia. 
When they are on the island Lucia sits all day in her window dressed 
in her Sunday clothes. To see her you would never fancy that she 
was the guide to Mount Epomeo—not that there is any need of a guide, 
as you yourselves perceive.” 

On our way through Fontana we passed a neat cottage, caught a 
whiff of fragrance of oleanders in the garden, a glimpse of an old 
woman sitting bolt upright in an armchair, a flash from her sharp 
blue eyes. It was Lucia, our little old guide, her wild hair neatly 
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coifed by a peasant cap; she sat up as if she were sitting for her photo- 
graph—stiff, uncomfortable, wretched in her finery. 

That night at the hotel an interesting couple who had arrived since 
the morning sat opposite to us at dinner—a tall, silent Englishman who 
looked as if he might have been in the army, and a grave, handsome 
woman of fifty. She has a certain noble amplitude of brow, a width 
between the eyes,-a calm quality of face and figure, very restful in con- 
trast to some giddy young ladies of her age who sit near us. She speaks 
English with a slight accent. We made acquaintance over the mustard, 
which we both prefer d Anglais. The gentleman spoke of Ischia and 
the adjoining country with such familiarity that I asked him about my 
enchanted island, Procida. 

“Tt is such an ideal-looking place, I want to go there! it must be 
inhabited by beautiful, rose-colored maidens,” I said. 

He looked at his wife as he answered me. 

“Ischia is the island for handsome women,” he said. “ Procida 
is best seen as you have seen it, from a distance. It is the place where 
the Italian convicts are sent.” 

Was not that a sad pricking of a rainbow bubble? His next words 
atoned for that shattered illusion: they were addressed to his wife. 

“ Eva, my dear,” he said, “let me give you a little of this vino di 
paese (wine of the country). It comes from the vigna on Monte 
Epomeo; it is the kind you used to like when you were a girl.” 

At the name Eva I looked at the Colonello, who was devouring green 
figs at the end of the table. He answered my questioning look by one 
of acquiescence. 

Orlando was right! Lucia’s daughter, and the husband of Lucia’s 
daughter, had come to Ischia to see Lucia! 

“May I trouble you to hand me that other plate of figs?” said 
the Colonello. “The figs of Ischia are the finest in the world. 1 
sometimes wonder how many figs a man may eat and live.” 

Suddenly a light dawned upon me! The Colonello is undoubtedly 
the “ Old Person of Ischia.” On the flanks of Epomea we had looked for 
him, in the sun-pierced alleys of Ischian vineyards, among the sailors 
on the Marina, even in the halls of the Stabilimento—our quest, the 
magnet that drew us out of the path of duty (that led back to Rome 
and the studio), the hero of Lear’s verse. He was here, sleeping under 
the same roof, sitting at the same table! Have not we ourselves seen 
him eat scores, possibly hundreds, of figs? If we could postpone our 
return to Rome, we should doubtless get up into the thousands, for: 


“ There was an old person of Ischia, 
Whose conduct grew friskier and friskier. 
He danced hornpipes and jigs, 
And ate thousands of figs, 
This lively old person of Ischia.” 


THE RELIGION OF THE WOOD 
BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


NDER the great cathedral of the sky, 
UJ Far down the pillared aisles of ash and pine, 
I join the prayer of poppies bended low, 
And count the beaded rosary of the vine. 


A transept of blue heaven overhead, 

A choir of birds half hid in copse and scar, 
My worship is the pleading of the pine, 

The burning adoration of a star. 


The pleading of the pine that reaches up 
With outstretched arms, confiding as a child— 
The trees, are they not born into the faith 
That when the sun has shined, then God has smiled ? 


The joyous lark, high-mounted on his song, 


Has lifted me in rapture from the sod ; 
And though I tarry, humble in the grass, 
I am a little while the guest of God! 


And like this untaught wingéd heart of song, 
Sweeter for liberty, the breezes fill 

The vale with holy incense of the flowers, 
And consecrate the altar of the hill. 


The sunlit altar of the hill, far up 

The pillared aisles of arching ash and pine, 
Where Nature offers daily sacrifice, 

And Night and Day keep watch before her shrine. 


And now, at eve, the priestly hour has donned 
A purple vestment for the vesper mass ; 

The stars have lit the tapers of the dew, 
And hare and lark are kneeling in the graes. 


Throstles intone the offertory note, 
And lo! upon the altar-hill of gray, 
A blood-red host—the sacrificial Sun— 
The immolation of a dying day! 
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APPENDIX B 


By Vincent Harper 
$ 


O the veranda of two cottages the coming of Mrs. Burton’s invi- 
T tation brought light. Mrs. Burton’s invitations were always at 
a premium, and just now to the girl in the hammock and the 
deeps, on the veranda of “The Barnacle” out on the point, the little, 
slate-colored note seemed the “ way out,” which, in the dismal watches 
of that woful night, she had despaired of finding. What a godsend 
just now—three weeks on Commodore Burton’s yacht! Not that she 
could forget—that she could never do! But this providential happy 
thought of the Burtons would enable her to leave Bar Harbor for three 
weeks—ihat is, forever, for at the end of three weeks the season would 
be so nearly over that she could easily find some excuse for not re- 
turning. 

Thank goodness, she need not endure seeing him—nor her/—as 
she would have had to do had she stopped at Bar Harbor, where, unlike 
Newport, one just has to meet everybody daily. Now she could at 
least avoid the horror of that daily meeting. 

After what had occurred last night nothing could ever matter again, 
of course, but by deliberately going away with a jolly party on the 
Day Off she would give him to understand that her happiness was 
not his to make or mar at his own sweet will, as he evidently fancied 
that it was. And oh, what rapture there was in the thought that now 
she would not have to see her again! Yes, she would accept Mrs. 
Burton’s invitation by all means—and yet she sat in the hammock 
for some time, looking wistfully out to sea, and when finally she rose 
to go into the house to write her acceptance there seemed to be the 
least little suspicion of moisture on her long lashes and the trace of 
a tremor about her lips. But it was with almost vindictive exaltation 
that she ran up to her room and wrote: 


“THE BARNACLE. 


“My Mrs. Burton: Yes, yes, yes—a thousand times 
yes; and it was just lovely of you to think of me. Mamma is 
delighted at the thought of me getting away, for I am far 
from well, and you will never know, my dear Mrs. Burton, 
how very glad I am to be able to leave Bar Harbor just now— 
for a certain reason. Yes, of course, I can get ready by to- 
morrow afternoon—this afternoon would suit me better, for I 
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just dread the affair at the Casino to-night. Thanking you 
with all my heart, and again assuring you that your kindness 
comes like an answer to prayer, I am, my dear Mrs. Burton, 
with kind regards to Mr. Burton and love to Hilda, devotedly 
yours, “ MuRIEL ACTON. 


“Tuesday, August 2.” 


Meanwhile on the veranda of “Hurricane Hall,” the rambling 
bachelor bungalow up on the hill, of whose revels in the wee small 
hours no end of lurid tales were told, sat a gentleman in tennis togs 
with a little, slate-colored note in his hand and a glimmer of light 
breaking through the abysmal gloom which had clouded his handsome, 
boyish, frank, and somewhat conceited face. Puffing meditatively at 
his briar, the providential character of the invitation became clear to 
his mind. 

Deucedly decent of the Burtons, he thought, to take him up in 
this way, especially after the stories that some of the old women 
were circulating about the gambling at “Hurricane Hall,’—just a 
little dollar-limit affair when some of the 04 boys were up,—and what 
a blooming lucky idea it was to carry him off just now, when he was 
about to be ground between a suddenly developed condition that made 
it impossible for him to stay at Bar Harbor, and the paternal deaf- 
ness to his cry of “please remit,” which made it equally impossible 
for him to leave! 

After what had occurred last night life at its best would be a hollow 
mockery, but, by the lord Harry! she should not get an inkling of 
the true cause of his despair—no, not after the way she had thrown him 
over! By deliberately going with the jolly set the Burtons always 
had on the Day Off she would be given to understand that he was not 
the sort of man to be toyed with by a shallow summer girl. And then 
too he had gone a bit too far, perhaps, in playing that insufferable 
Miss Brunt against her last night. Yes, Bar Harbor had become de- 
cidedly too hot to stay in—and, as Pater had evidently heard about 
that absurd little dollar-limit racket, and ignored his importunings 
by wire, this happy thought of the Burtons came like a dispensation— 
but! Time after time as he rose to go into the smoking-room to write 
his acceptance the thought of her made him sit down again, and he 
yielded to the luxury of torture that lay in the thought that in leaving 
her he was leaving all that life had in it of joy and purpose. He had 
come to Mt. Desert with his Harvard honors thick upon him, and she 
had met him at the threshold of life like the dawning of a glorious 
morning of hope and work and triumph—and now? But, no, she had 
trifled with him, flung him aside, and if she had ruined his life, she 
should not have the added satisfaction of knowing it. So he knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, whistled to his sleeping Irish terrier, and, 
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followed by that sympathizer, hurried with grim pleasure into the 
smoking-room, where he dashed off the following note: 


“HURRICANE HALL. 

‘** My DEAR Mrs. Burton: Yes, yes—and a thousend thanks. 
And it’s awfully good of you, don’t you know, to re:nember 
me, since I have been here three weeks and have not ca!led at 
‘The Anchorage’—but you always were forgiving; and, do ycu 
know, your forgiveness is not the only ‘ divine’ feature in you~ 
kind invitation, for just now it comes like a special providence. 
There is a certain reason why I should want to get away from 
here, but until your thoughtfulness suggested this delightful 
way, I could see no other in which I could accomplish it; so 
once more thanks. Of course I can get ready to start by to- 
morrow—in fact this afternoon would suit me better, for, 
between ourselves, I don’t look forward to the affair at the 
Casino this evening with very much pleasure. I am not at 
all well, and I know the cruise will do me no end of good. 

“With kind regards to the Commodore and yourself, I am 
yours very sincerely, “HERBERT F. WRIGHT. 


“Tuesday, August 2.” 


With this note in his pocket Wright sauntered down towards the 
tennis-courts, where he hoped to get an opportunity to remove the 
impression which he only too rightly feared that his barefaced de- 
votion on the previous evening had left on the mind of Miss Brunt, 
a mind conscious to itself of charms to which the obtuse male intellect 
had been obtuse, lo, these many summers—until last night. 

On the road Wright fell in with the Actons’ groom, a solemn young 
Englishman whom the exigencies of a rapidly developing campaign 
had driven Wright to impress into his Secret Service and Intelligence 
Department. Yes, Peake was going that way, and would be glad to see 
that Mrs. Burton got his note—thank you, sir; and Wright proceeded 
to tennis and the enlightenment of Miss Brunt. 

On the broad veranda of “ The Anchorage” Mrs. Burton and a stout, 
middle-aged gentleman sat chatting, while lost in the wicker depths of 
a Brighton chair another man, younger and of a philosophic cast, 
dreamed, listened, and spoke not. 

“Then, Doctor, you think it’s a fully developed case, do you?” 

“In my whole experience I have never run across one so easily diag- 
nosed,” answered the Doctor, chuckling. 

The philosopher in the shadow of the Brighton chair gave a little 
grunt, but continued to say nothing. 

“Well, isn’t it delicious?” went on Mrs. Burton; “and, do you 
know, I take all the credit to myself, Doctor. If I had not urged Mrs. 
Acton to come back this summer, who knows if they would have ever 
met—to say nothing of the way in which I have contrived to have 
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them thrown together. Well, if they both consent to go with us on 
the yacht, we may as well consider the thing as good as settled.” 

“ Which they won’t do,” murmured the philosopher. 

“Won’t they? Won’t they, though?” snapped the Doctor, wheeling 
about with twinkling eyes; “want to bet on it?” 

“Oh, don’t mind him, dear Doctor. Tom’s liver is his weak point. 
He calls it pessimism,” said Mrs. Burton, tossing the morning paper 
over to her nephew. 

“Beg pardon—a note, Ma’am, from Miss H7’acton,” apologized 
Peake, coming to the veranda railing hat in hand. 

“ Ah, now we shall know about her, at any rate,” chirped Mrs. 
Burton, taking the note. . 

“Beg pardon—a note from Mr. Wright, Ma’am,” added Peake as 
if announcing the demise of his mother. 

“What?” exclaimed Mrs. Burton, but then, remembering the 
groom’s presence, “ah, yes, I was expecting it. Thank you—that is 
all.” 

Peake withdrew in profound melancholy, and as soon as he had 
disappeared around the corner of the house Mrs. Burton broke into a 
laugh in which Doctor Black joined, but whose speedy termination 
the cynic in the Brighton chair seemed to await with pitying scorn. 

“Well, well, well, we are coming on with a vengeance,” gurgled 
Doctor Black through his triple chin; “ but I don’t see why they wasted 
that second sheet of paper—might just as well have written a joint 
note and both signed it.” 

To this the philosopher made no reply, but kept his eye fixed upon 
Mrs. Burton’s kind old face. That lady had been worth watching too, 
for after reading one of the notes the queerest look came into her eyes, 
and when she had finished the other she dropped both the astounding 
epistles and sat staring at the Doctor. 

“ Are they both going?” sneered the philosopher. ‘ 

“ Certainly—but——”’_ replied Mrs. Burton, adding suddenly: 
“And now, Tom, you scamp, what does it all mean? So this is what 
you’ve been grumpy about, eh? Well, sir, if you will be good enough 
to confess, why, then, your poor cid aunt may forgive you.” 

“What the deuce is it all «bout, anyway?” broke in the Doctor 
before the philosopher could reply. 

Mrs. Burton pointed to the two notes with the toe of her slipper, 
and the Doctor stooped and picked them up, and at a nod from Mrs. 
Burton he read them. 

Tom was summoned within to the telephone, and during his very 
protracted stay in the house his aunt and Doctor Black tried in vain 
to diagnose the new and decidedly alarming symptoms. That each 
of Mrs. Burton’s protégés was suffering from acute heart disease was 
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manifest, but, then, how had they ventured to accept an invitation to 
spend three mortal weeks cooped up in the yacht together? 

“ Each little fool thinks that the other is not going,” suggested the 
Doctor; “that’s the only explanation.” 

“Goodness! That must be it. And if anything short of deliberate 
lying can prevent them finding out, it shall be done,” declared Mrs. 
Burton, tingling with joy at the thought of playing her favorite réle 
of fairy godmother by bringing about an entente cordiale—not the first 
by any means—on the historic Day Off. The Doctor took oath that 
he would go even further in his efforts to that pious end, striking 
from his copy of the agreement Mrs. Burton’s qualifying clause as to 
lying. 

Meanwhile Tom was not altogether idle in the telephone booth under 
the stairs. 

“Oh Lord!” groaned the voice at the other end of the line after 
he had announced that, yes, Miss Acton was to be on the yacht. 

“ Now, what the devil am I to do about it? Of course, I can’t go 
now, and yet I’ve just sent your aunt an acceptance,” went on the 
groan, but, suddenly changing the tone, added: “but, by Jove! I’ve 
got it. I sent my note by Actons’ groom—you know him by sight— 
looks like an undertaker. Lay for him, Tom, and kill the fool if he 
refuses to give you my note—see ?” 

There was infinite pathos in the plea, but Tom smiled. 

“Too late, old man—Aunt Kate has the note—has just read it— 
and hers too—so you're in for it.” 

“ But, damn it, man,” sputtered over the wire against the rule of 
the telephone company, “I tell you I can’t go! Now stand by me, old 
chap, and think for me, for I’m all in—dead sick.” 

“ Why not work that racket then?” suggested the philosopher. 

“That’s the game! But what in the name of thunder can I have? 
That queer feeling wouldn’t go down, I’m afraid,” whined the voice 
at the Casino. 

“Let me think—but, Lord, Bert, any old thing will do until the 
yacht gets away—appendicitis—anything.” 

There was a whirr, and “Central” broke in to ask if they were 
through. 

“In a minute, Central—why?” replied Tom. 

“Other party trying to get you,” answered Central, and Tom felt 
a thrill of joy trickle down his very sensitive spine. It might be she! 
So he let the unmerciful click cut Wright off, and the next moment 
a timid voice bore testimony to the reliability of his spine as a weather 
prophet. It was she. 

“Yes, it’s I, and—certainly, the door of the booth is closed—what 
can I do for you?” replied Tom sympathetically. 
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“Oh Mr. Bathurst, I’m in such trouble, and I didn’t know how 
on earth I could—well, you see, | heard down at the tennis courts that 
Mrs. Burton is taking a lot of people, and, of course, since papa’s 
death we have tried to keep as quiet as possible. I wrote and accepted 
your aunt’s invitation, and now I don’t know how to get out of going 
without hurting her feelings, you know—oh, do help me, won’t you?” 

“Nonsense!” replied Tom, executing an unseen ecstatic medicine 
dance in the stuffy booth, “somebody has been retailing gossip. No- 
body is going but Hilda and me—and Mr. Wright.” 

Tom regretted at that moment that the telephone does not repro- 
duce colors as well as sounds. There was a ghastly pause, and then a 
wobbly voice said, “ Well, anyhow, I really do not think that I ought 
to go. Do tell me some way to avoid going, won’t you, without offend- 
ing Mrs. Burton. I am really far from well.” 

“Why not make that the excuse then?’ suggested the tempter, 
holding his breath with anxious hope. 

“That would be the best way, I suppose—but, then, what on earth 
can I say that I have? Doctor Black saw me only last night. He would 
be sure to urge mamma to send me off on this cruise. Oh, dear, isn’t 
it dreadful ?” 

“ But couldn’t you say you dreaded something—appendicitis—any- 
thing—just until the yacht sailed?” insinuated Tom, resuming the 
medicine dance. 

Once more the whirr and “ Central’s” peevish question, and this 
time Tom suffered the interruption to be permanent, and rejoined the 
Doctor on the veranda with a look of seraphic innocence on his pensive 
face. 

At the Casino and at “ The Barnacle” an angry lady and gentleman 
made each a futile effort to reéstablish diplomatic relations with their 
war correspondent at “The Anchorage,” and then went each to work 
to develop an idea. 

“Well, sir,” snorted the Doctor when Tom sat down by him, 
“what the devil does it all mean? Bert broke again?” 

“ Stony—of course,” replied Tom serenely. 

“Then why the deuce didn’t he come to me? Damme! I hope I’m 
not the man to believe all those old women at the Casino. If the young 
rascal lost heavily when those ’04 bandits raided the bungalow, I know 
old Wright won’t see the boy through, but I will stake him for a couple 
of hundred—for he must go on this cruise. Lord save us, the girl is 
gone on him, and she will have three hundred thousand in her own 
name, and——” 

“Oh, Bert’s a safe enough investment, all right. I’d let him have 
five hundred myself—if I had it, you know; but he don’t need it. 
That gambling story is all tommyrot—honestly. I was there myself, 
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and the heaviest loser too, and I lost just eight dollars and a quarter. 
No, Doctor, it’s not cash that worries Bert just now.” 

“ Had a tiff with the saucy little beauty, eh? What of it? Damme! 
I say, what of it, sir? All the better, sir! And all the more reason 
he should go. Never went on a cruise in my life that I didn’t make 
love to every woman aboard.” 

“ But Bert is a sick man, Doctor,” replied Tom seriously. 

“Eh, eh? What’s that? Will the blooming young ass never know 
that I’m headquarters for him, no matter what’s the matter with him? 
Sick, eh? Why, bless my soul, sir, I’d have been his father, sir, if his 
mother hadn’t been an idiot and married old Wright—a cold-storage 
warehouse, sir, full of himself! Sick, eh? What’s the matter with 
him ?” 

Mrs. Burton’s return at the moment gave Tom an opportunity to in- 
dicate by a significant look that Bert’s malady was one to be discussed 
later, which had the effect of making Doctor Black fume with appre- 
hension and irritation. Tom at once disappeared, and Mrs. Burton 
took up the conversation with the Doctor at the point where it had 
been broken off; but what his views were as to early marriage Mrs. 
Burton did not learn, for the bereaved Peake again appeared, hat in 
hand, at the veranda railing. 

“Beg pardon—a note from Miss H’acton, Ma’am, and one from 
Mr. Wright, Ma’am,—thank you, Ma’am,” said Peake, and retired, 
filled, no doubt, with speculation as to why Miss H’acton had written 
two notes in the past hour and the still more inexplicable fact that 
Mr. Wright had also done so and waylaid him with the ee to make 
him fetch them to the same address. 

The Doctor watched Mrs. Burton anxiously as she read the two 
notes, sharing that lady’s manifest nervousness and curiosity. But 
Mrs. Burton sat as if hypnotized. 

“Well, we are getting better, I trust? What do the young idiots 
have to say this time, Kate? Come, don’t keep an old lover waiting 
this way—hand over !” 

Mrs. Burton handed him the two notes with a trembling hand. 
The Doctor read as follows, with rapidly growing agitation in the 
region of his chins, and rendering the sentences incoherent by inter- 
jections not here reproduced : 


“My pear Mrs. Burton: It is with a dreadfu. feeling of 
being considered ungrateful—and perhaps worse—that I now 
hasten to recall the acceptance which I sent you half an hour 
ago, but I think it my duty to do so. In confidence I tell you 
that I fear an attack of appendicitis, and, of course, under the 
circumstances it would be folly to embark for a three weeks’ 
eruise. Pray take my first note as the real expression of my 
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wishes, and this last one as that of my very painful duty. 
Hoping that you all will have the jolliest sort of a time, and 
renewing my thanks and regrets, I am, sincerely yours, 

“ Herpert F, 


Without comment the Doctor then read the other note, as 
deep trance. It ran: 


Mrs. BugTON: What will you think of me? [ 
can’t go! No, don’t, please, urge me, for it would be wrong 
for me to think of it—possibly fatal! You see, my dear Mrs. 
Burton, when | got your sweet invitation I was so overjoyed 
that 1 just sat down and accepted, for I did so want to go! 
But, of course, on thinking it over I knew that it was out of 
the question. If I tell you the real reason, you must promise 
not to mention it to any living soul, as it would only alarm 
mamma unnecessarily, and, after all, it may come to nothing. 
I fear that I may come down with appendicitis—now, don’t for 
mercy’s sake breathe a word of this!—but, of course, it may 
be only indigestion or something else. You will agree with me 
that I ought not to start on a three weeks’ cruise under the 
circumstances. Hoping that you will have the loveliest time, 
which I know you will, I am, dearest Mrs. Burton, yours, oh, 
so gratefully, Acton.” 


The Doctor and Mrs. Burton looked at each other in silence, the 
latter undecided whether she were the stage-manager at a tragedy or a 
farce, with the weight of evidence for the farce. 

“Don’t speak to me! Don’t say one word, Kate! Where’s Tom— 
the young devil?’ sputtered the Doctor, rising and grabbing his hat 
and stick. 

He found Tom, and together they disappeared in the direction of 
“ Hurricane Hall” and “The Barnacle,” the Doctor’s mind full of a 
great surgeon’s passion to eliminate the only useless appurtenance to 
an eminently useful universe, and Tom’s mind full of unholy joy 
bordering upon delirium. 

“Tackle Bert’s first, Doctor, or—or Appendix B?” asked Tom. 

“Shut up—donkey!” thundered the Doctor, deep in thought. 

Two hours later the Doctor got Mrs. Burton on the telephone and 
said: “It’s all over! Both operations were successful, and the two 
patients will go with us on the yacht to-morrow. Engagement will be 
announced at the Casino to-night. Say, Kate, old girl, honestly now, 
were we ever such a pair of——” 

“Central” cut them off. The dreaded affair at the Casino proved 
to be, after all, the most enjoyable night Muriel had ever known—one 
does feel so relieved after that particular operation, they say! 
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A PIUTE TRAGEDY—OR 
COMEDY 


By Emanuel Lissner 


$ 


DOG barked outside the wickiup, and at the sound Posey rolled 
A over and faced his squaw. 
“Ugh! get up!” he grunted, and he closed his eyes again. 

After a short spell of silence the dog barked a second time, and 
again Posey stirred. 

“Ugh! get up!” he said once more, this time accompanying his 
words with a poke at his wife’s side. “Get up! get up and gather 
some sticks for the fire. Every morning you lie like a hog. Get up! 
get up!” 

Then he punched her in the ribs again and again until she cried 
out in her pain, “Stop, stop, or I will go to my father, the Bishop, 
and he will come and kill you!” 

“Hold your tongue,” answered the brave. “I care not for the old 
man, your father.” 

“ He will kill you! He will kill you!” she shrieked again. 

“ And I will kill you!” he said. 

“He will kill you! He will kill you!” came back the wail. 

Posey half sat up in his blankets. Silently he thrust out his hand 
until it came into contact with his revolver. Then, without another 
word, he emptied the six chambers into the prostrate body of the 
woman. 

“Ugh!” he said as he lay back to sleep. 

The sun was high when Posey again awoke. He arose to his feet 
and for a moment stood looking down upon his victim. Then he went 
outside, caught his pony, and galloped hard towards the south, out of 
reach of the avenging Bishop. 

Posey remained six months among the reservation Indians of the 
south. So well did he employ his time at monte and poker, but mostly 
at monte, that his one pony increased to six, and the entire six wore 
bridles of hammered silver. But a longing for home seized upon him, 


and he started back for the north with all his possessions. 
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When his journey was almost over he met the Bishop. The two 
neared each other cautiously, each expecting a shot. But when the 
old man saw his son-in-law’s new wealth he consented to a parley, and, 
as a result, when he rode away he led a pony with a silver-studded 
bridle, and the next day he sent another daughter to Posey. 


A BALLADE OF BAL BULLIER 
(IN THE LATIN QUARTER) 


BY FRANK ROE BATCHELDER 


HURSDAY night! And you, Nanette— 
T Are you dancing, free from care? 
Do you hear the fiddles fret? 

Is there laughter in the air? 

Does the solemn tourist stare 
Down upon the passing show, 

As when we were comrades there, 
Thursday evenings long ago? 


Where are Augustine, Lisette, 
Valentin, and Jean “le Pere”? 
Do you keep your whistles wet ? 
Are you cutting capers rare? 
Is the jack-rose in your hair? 
Does your bosom gleam and glow 
"Neath the lace you used to wear 
Thursday evenings long ago? 


Oh, my heart is with you yet, 
Little Mistress Laissez-Faire ! 
In the sorry days of debt, 
When our cupboard went so bare, 
You, who never knew despair, 
Laughed and danced away my woe 
*Neath the lanterns’ mellow glare 
Thursday evenings long ago. 


Mistress, think not I forswear 
Love, yourself, the Quartier—no! 

Nor the fun we used to share 
Thursday evenings long ago. 


<MAROONED” 
By Mary Moss 


Author of ‘A Sequence in Hearts,” ‘‘Fruit Out of Season,’ etc. 
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S an intimidating peal followed his muscular pull at the door-bell, 
A Edward Fenton became aware of a staring placard, “ Walk in 
Without Ringing.” His sense of being at a hopeless disadvantage 
did not lessen on finding himself the only man in a small office 
densely populated and hot. In a shadowy space to the rear, behind 
tall screens, he dimly realized undefined groups from which an occa- 
sional human particle detached itself and drifted towards a front room 
bright with uncurtained sunlight. His consciousness next registered a 
hemicircle of sitting ladies; confronting each of these stood an Irish- 
woman, truculent or sullen. Gradually a familiar face showed here and 
there, but never before had his wife’s friends worn this aspect,—aggres- 
sive, conciliating, nervous,—they seemed anything but their natural 
selves. 

Between the darkened Purgatory beyond and the ruthless glare in 
which he paused there vibrated a cynic whom he risked addressing as 
“Mrs. Popham ?” 

“You want a cook?” The tone of her query would have fitly met 
the demand for a dozen fresh-laid roc’s eggs. 

“T’ve heard Mrs. Fenton speak of coming he e——” Edward al- 
most felt called upon to apologize. 

She cut him short. “Of course, this is a very poor day, and you 
are too early; besides, June’s the worst month of the year, but I’ll see. 
There might be one in later. Kindly take a seat.” 

Entirely cowed, Edward collapsed, but presently rallied so far as 
to discover in his neighbor a somewhat humorous spinster, with whom 
he had been mildly intimate in days before May came upon the scene. 

“You here?” Wasn’t there a trifle of mockery in Miss Anne’s pity- 
ing exclamation ? 

“Tt’s quite by accident,” he hastened to exculpate himself and 
May; “my wife left me with a household that seemed excellent, but the 
cook fought the maid, then they both marched off.” 

“ Of course, that’s etiquette. Lose your enemy her place, but never 
outstay her,” interpolated Miss Anne. 

“So I just stopped in to get a couple of others,” Edward continued 
with a jauntiness evoked by a queer expression in the lady’s penetrating 
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eyes. “It’s my first experience, and we’ve been married six years,” he 
boasted. 

“ May and the children at Bar Harbor?” Miss Anne asked. 

“Yes, she can’t bear the places near town, so instead of taking a 
cottage and my going to and fro, the way we used to, this year I in- 
sisted on her being where her friends are and having a really satisfac- 
tory time. I join her for three weeks in September.” 

“ Here’s a nice girl, Mr. Fenton.” With unconvincing benevolence 
Mrs. Popham anchored in front of him a stern and ancient Valkyr. 

“Have the others been long with yous?” The newcomer took a 
fierce initiative. 

“No, oh, no!” In his own office Edward was a man of authority, 
but here even the weakest woman rose immeasurably his superior. Over- 
hearing a lady to the right bluntly assert, “ You won’t do; I never 
could stand a cross-eyed waitress,” he envied her inhuman courage. 

His examiner deigned to enlarge: “I never go where the other help 
has been anny while, because sometimes they sides with the family.” 
The Valkyr’s manner assumed as inevitable a state of raging inter- 
necine warfare. 

Kinder than she looked, Miss Anne here executed a skilful and 
intricate manceuvre. “Too bad the position doesn’t suit,” she 
affably interrupted, “but the gentleman only wants a plain cook, not 
a regular chef like you. You are quite right to refuse; it wouldn’t be 
worth your while to consider such a place.” 

Sensible of a flaw in this, but unable to localize it without loss of 
dignity, the “nice girl” trundled off with a snort, leaving Edward 
past resentment at Miss Anne’s having taken the measure of his weak- 
ness. 

Without comment his rescuer meanwhile had scribbled an address. 
“My advice is—don’t try to run the house yourself. At this number 
you will find a quiet, tidy woman. She'll keep things clean and get 
your breakfast. Go out for the other meals till May comes back.” 


For fidelity and scrubbing Miss Anne’s candidate proved good as 
her word, but one fried beefsteak at home fully converted Edward to 
seeking nourishment elsewhere. In this there was no special hard- 
ship, as adjacent country-houses hastened with ready hospitality to 
welcome a stray man. Other stray men likewise joined forces with 
him for pleasant dinners at the club and evenings of temperate Bridge. 
The lingering sunlight of early summer permitted a game of golf after 
working hours, or even a turn down the bay on a friend’s yacht. 

Then the change came! 

The country-house people had gone North. Yachts hoisted 
anchor and left New York harbor far behind. Shortening August days 
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afforded dwindling light on the golf-links; at the club, deep arm- 
chairs formed empty groups about abandoned card-tables. In Ed- 
ward’s street, boarded-up doors and windows turned blind faces to 
the passers-by. Before long his evenings resolved themselves into a 
dismal routine of reading in his echoing, dreary habitation until the 
earliest hour at which a man could decently go to bed. As the heat 
grew more and more oppressive he fell into the habit of lounging 
coatless, with open collar and dangling tie. All at once self-respect 
was restored with a jerk by the sight of his own stockinged feet re- 
posing on a chair in front of him. Such evidence of demoralization 
aroused him to smoke less and hunt up a man to dine. At this point, 
however, an energetic though absent house committce delivered the club 
over to a horde of painters, paper-hangers, and other maleficent beings, 
whose disturbing activities filled even the small temporary dining- 
room with an intolerable reek of varnish and sour paste. Driven from 
this last refuge, Edward bade his friend meet him at an inn where, 
to compensate for the ready-made flavor of such entertainment, he 
arrived shortly before the appointed hour to give personal supervision 
to entrées and wine. The hostelry and its patrons wore an unaccus- 
tomed air. Guests were there in plenty, but hardly a face he had ever 
seen. Yes, over in the corner was a man he knew, Henry Browne— 
but the woman! Edward looked away in angry contempt. He had no 
idea that Browne was like that. And the other women—young, gay, 
several of them pretty. But he shrank from their remotest contact. 
Edward had married young, and never ceased to love his wife. 

Seven-thirty past! His friend not come yet! How brazen the 
women looked! He would never bring May here again, they contami- 
nated the room: where these had been was no place for his delicate 
young wife. 

Seven-fifty! How hot it was! Baked, unfresh air drifted in 
through window-boxes from a dusty street. A passing water-cart gave 
disappointing suggestion of rain. The ice in the glasses had melted. 

Eight o’clock! Too sweltering to eat, yet he felt almost faint from 
long fasting. 

“Telegram for E. Fenton, Esquire!” a messenger boy piped at 
the door. 

May! Had anything happened to her? No, only his friend, sud- 
denly called West. 

Edward felt unduly blank and chagrined. It seemed hours since 
he had broken silence. The waiter stood, bowing, questioning. 

Into the opposite seat there slid a charming girl. White-clad and 
cool in all this heat, she gave him a friendly nod and proceeded to pull 
off spotless white gloves. He noted the transparent, blue-veined hands, 
the filmy dress of perfect elegance and simplicity, the great, shadowy, 
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plume-laden hat. She was slim as a nymph, with waving, brown hair, 
small, oval face, pale, fine-textured, and guiltless of powder or paint 
but for a heavy black line on the under lids of long-lashed, violet eyes. 

“Too bad of—her!” She spoke with unflawed confidence. 

“T beg your pardon!” Edward stiffened. 

“ Mine disappointed too!” The rosy finger-tips held up a telegram. 
“Funny if they’d met and stopped off together somewhere. However, 
it doesn’t really matter. We two can get on without missing them. 
Are these glasses meant for anything?” she asked the waiter. 

“TI beg your pardon,” Edward repeated, “I was expecting a man 
to dine.” 

She eyed him with amused disbelief. “ ‘They all expect—a man— 
specially in August. But won’t I do as well? I was expecting—my 
grandmother—but as she’s played me false, you seem the very thing to 
take her place.” 

The impudence of this brought added heat to the area above Ed- 
ward’s collar. 

“ You’ve ordered plenty of food,”—she touched an array of forks,— 
“and I’m hungry enough! Oh, there it comes!” 

As the clams were set before them Edward felt the situation pass 
beyond his control. Heaven could bear witness he did not want her, 
but how may a man thrust this assertion upon a woman, young, pretty, 
and full of unfair resources ? 

“ He won’t be back till ten o’clock,”—she indicated her telegram,— 
“and I’ve really no money for dinner.” 

“I’m very happy to offer you refreshment,”’—Edward knew he 
was talking like a teapot,—“ but perhaps you will kindly”—he reached 
for his gloves—“ excuse my remaining any longer.” 

“Then I go too!” Her pale cheeks flushed. “Certainly, if you 
can’t be seen with me, I’m the one to leave!” 

Edward helplessly subsided in his seat. For them both to flounce 
out would be several shades more conspicuous than quietly sitting the 
meal through. Then, in spite of her exasperating effrontery, the diffi- 
culty of cold-bloodedly insulting her—a girl! 

The dinner began in silence. Presently she examined him curiously 
through her long lashes. An average young man, steady, common- 
place, not very diverting. How well she knew the type! 

Edward also studied her covertly. She was younger than he had 
supposed, no older than May when he married her, and so pretty, so 
soft-voiced ! 

“Look here,” he began awkwardly, “why do you——” 

She made a gesture of dissent, letting him have a revealing view of 
the violet eyes. “My dear man, drop that! Try to amuse yourself 
light-heartedly just for once.” 
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“ You look too good for your job, that’s all.” Edward relapsed into 
natural gruffness. 

“Tm not! I’m fit for that and nothing else on earth.” She drew 
between them a barrier of steely flippancy. “Besides, you have no 
responsibility for me. I don’t know, though,” she added with a hint 
of malice, “ perhaps, after all, you have.” 

“T don’t remember pressing you to join me.” Edward winced at 
his own brutality. 

A whimsical look hovered around her fine-cut, sophisticated mouth. 
“T wish I knew the trade that lets a man make money enough to— 
well, to dine here—without his having an ounce of brains. All the 
good people,” she went on, as he volunteered no defence, “are really 
responsible for all the bad people. Isn’t that modern criminology? 
Oh! I read Lombroso and Nietzsche and the rest of them. You see, 
I’m clever,” she continued, “and I wanted to understand about my- 
self, my symptoms. They have taught me that my impulses are 
unavoidable. But they don’t at all explain the good people, the good 
women. They aren’t always square at their job.” 

“TI don’t see that you have to be either bad or clever to find that 
out,” Edward snubbed. 

“You, being neither,’—the girl made a little gesture of comic 
discouragement,—“ are very hard to talk to. Out of respect for your 
sensibilities I confine my remarks to abstract moral and intellectual 
regions, and you tell me I’m not an original thinker. Do I look like 
one?” 

As she beguiled him with the violet eyes Edward suddenly realized 
that he had been lonely, that chance had thrown a pleasant companion 
across his path. Leaning his elbows on the table he let her make play 
with the long lashes, unsnubbed and unrestrained. 

In a flash her mood changed. With a complete lack of coquetry she 
questioned him about his occupations, the books he read. Always in 
their talk there came queer lapses. In theory, if not actually, his tastes 
were bound up with May and the children—forbidden ground upon 
which the stranger wisely did not trespass. 

_ Half-past nine! The room had thinned out; through a floating 
haze of smoke other parties seemed remote. “He will be here soon,” 
she said abruptly. 

“Then I go!” He felt unspeakable distaste at the idea of—him! 

“Wait a minute,” she was speaking with a new note of sincerity. 
“Early in the evening you wanted to give me some advice.” _ 

“T still want to, if you will let me.” His tone no longer sounded 
hostile. 

She shook her pretty head. “No use, I’m gone, spoilt. I don’t 
really deserve anything else, but you—you are worth looking after.” 
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All at once, without growing louder, her voice lost every trace of 
youthful softness. “I may be bad—I am! But what the good women 
do with a clear conscience—take your own wife——” 

“Leave her out, please,” Edward bristled. 

“Certainly.” She winced. “ We'll talk of Mrs. Browne. Browne’s 
a nice man, very domestic. Works hard, likes his home, likes Mrs. 
Browne. He was sitting over there to-night with that yellow-haired 

‘ “ How do you know what he likes?” Edward asked in spite of him- 
self. 

“We know a good bit—have to in our business!” she answered 
shortly. “Now, listen! Browne used to knock about all summer 
with that lonely look, the look you had when I first saw you sitting here. 
He stayed lonely just three summers; this is the fourth! There’s one 
thing about us,” she went on with bitter intention, “we stick to the 
shop; but Mrs. Browne, she draws full pay and only works half time. 
She cheats! do you see? That’s why New York is such a weird place 
in summer. Jn winter—well, it’s never heaven, but when all the wives 
leave for parts unknown”—her staccato words dropped like hail—“ we 
own this town. You don’t find us at the sea-shore resorts. It keeps 
us busy to look after the men whose womenkind can’t stand the heat 
of Manhattan, or the flatness of Jersey, or the Long Island mosquito. 
We may have our weak points, but we earn our money.” 

“You don’t seem to blame the men at all,” he objected. 

“Oh, the men!” she gave a sigh of infinite disillusionment, “that’s 
another question. I only think a sensible husband who wants to run 
straight should keep his wife nearer home.” She drew out a tiny, 
jewelled watch. 

Edward pushed back his chair. “Time for me to be off!” Without 
again meeting her eye, he hurried from the room. 

Outside the atmosphere was murky with August heaviness. In- 
definable odors released by heat hung suspended in exhausted air. 
Hansoms flitted to and fro, street music sounded in the distance. 

Hard-worked, lonely, worn with heat and senseless, everlasting 
noise, he had unconsciously drifted towards a condition where the 
nerves play strange tricks and practical men commit follies. Reaching 
home, with tragic resolution he sat down to his desk and wrote. Sheet 
after sheet passed from under his active pen. He would tell May the 
whole thing, she had a right to know. He would not spare himself. 
At the first hint of temptation he had yielded without an effort. So 
it now seemed to him. That he had gone no farther—might only be 
because his dismissal had come at ten o’clock, who could say? Rest- 
lessly he left the desk and walked about his room. The thermometer 
stood at ninety-eight. He sealed and addressed the letter. Then, 
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slowly, consideringly, he put a lighted match to one corner and de- 
liberately watched it blacken and burn till only a little, evil-smelling 
ash remained. Then again he wrote: 


“DEAR May: I shall get off next week, after all. It leaves 
the office short-handed, but the heat or something has rather 
used me up. Do you know, dear, I’m awfully glad you are 
having such a good summer, but next year I almost think we'll 
have to take a cottage nearer town.” 


Edward paused, gave his honest head a shake, and dashed off 
blindly : 
“ The fact is, I seem to be a poor manager, and this business 
of dining out every night is playing horse with my— 
digestion.” 


MOODS 


BY BLANCHE TRENNOR HEATH 


H, no, she said, we will not break 
A The stillness of this sunset glow !— 
She thought—For if his voice should take 
That tender tone, my heart would wake, 
And I should know—and were it so, 


Could I say, Go? 


The rose? she said; no, leave it there, - 
The last red bud upon the spray !— 

She thought—For if his rose I wear, 

And breathe its sweetness in my hair, 
What shall I say ?—my soul betray, 
And answer, Stay? 


That path, she said, along the sand 
Too narrow is for two to press !— 
She thought—For if he held my hand— 
So close—we both should understand ! 
And would my Yes mean happiness ?— 
How shall I guess? 
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ACCORDING TO LADY MOYLE 
ABOUT ISABEL GANNING 


By Baroness von Hutten 
Author of ‘‘Marr'd In Making,’ Lady of the Beeches,” ‘‘ Violett,” etc. 


JENNINGS’S HOTEL, ALBERMARLE STREET, 
March 12. 
I. 
EAR SUSAN: It certainly was you who told me that Isabel 
1) Ganning was very unhappy with her Roumanian and on the 
point of leaving him. Wasn’t it you? 

It was somebody, and I naturally repeated it, and now it appears 
that there isn’t a word of truth in the whole story! 

This is extremely unpleasant for me, as you can imagine, and I 
must say I don’t see how you ever got such an idea into your head. 
Lady Moira (everyone calls her Little Mary now, of course) burst in 
on me yesterday, while I was innocently drying my three hairs after 
having them washed with that enchanting new egg and geranium con- 
coction of Carron’s, prepared to have my blood. 

She is disagreeably fierce and fluent when she’s angry, and I was 
quite cowed until I remembered to tell her that it was you who had 
told me. How I hope it was you! 

Mind you, I quite believe it was, for I have a feeling as of a 
yellow cup in my hand, and the sun on my back, and that queer 
eucalyptus-camphory aroma that means you to the reminiscing nostrils 
of those who love you. 

“ Little Mary” (poor dear, her curious figure renders the nick-name, 
with its Barrie-associations, so strikingly appropriate, but she con- 
siders straight front stays what she calls “ deleterious”!) waddled away, 
after fervid apologies on my part and ecstatic rejoicings over Isabel’s 
bliss, convinced that some ill-natured gossip had picked out you as a 
repository of the calumny, because your truthfulness and anti-scandal- 
mongering principles are so well-known. This must be true—if it was 
you who told me! 

You are the only person I know who always smells of eucalyptus, 
and so it must be you, for the very thought of Isabel curls up my 
nose. 

And, anyhow, my dearest Susan, I didn’t dare be even the wee bit 
vague that I felt. “Someone told me” doesn’t go down at such close 
quarters, you know! 
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So, now, I’ve confessed. Please say it was you and make your old 
friend happy. 

No news here. Jessica’s baby looks like a young chimpanzee, but 
she thinks him lovely, which is all that is necessary. 

London very dull at present. Of course, I am glad poor Isabel 
is not going to do anything shocking, but between you and me, I wish 
someone would. Virtue is lovely and admirable, but its discussion does 
not enliven dull dinners! Your devoted 

THEODOSIA Moyte. 
II. 
March 17. 

Dear Susan: I am distressed beyond measure by your letter. If 
it wasn’t you, who was it? And why do I smell eucalyptus every time 
I think of it? 

Of course, I went at once to Lady Moira and told her that I had 
been mistaken. Harry Brathwayt was there, and looked at me in a 
most disagreeable way when I could only insist that someone had told 
me the story. He is her uncle, you know—Isabel’s, I mean. 

Then I met Maud Payne-Bartlett, and she was downright rude to 
me; told me that she had “just had a letter from Isabel Nicolesco, 
and that she was very happy indeed.” Quite as if I wished her to be 
unhappy. People are so besotted and idiotic! 

I am so sorry that I thought it was you, and you may be sure that 
I am telling everyone that it was not. Your devoted 

THEoposia MoyLe. 
III. 
March 19. 

Dear Susan: Could it have been Lady Henderton? She uses some 
very strong scent,—perhaps it’s that that misled me,—and you know she 
came in to tea the day you were ill—after the Welsh rabbits Jessica 
made. I think if I could remember who it was who told me, I could 
bear it better. And I have much to bear. 

That nasty paper, Hupper Succles, had a long article about Isabel, 
saying how unhappy she was, etc., and ending with a phrase expressing 
their regret at being forced to believe the story as it was told by Lady 
Turm—(“ turmoil,” you see, the wretches!). And yesterday Mr. Gan- 
ning came up to me in the Park when I was walking with Diddums 
and asked me point-blank where I had heard such a story, and having 
heard it, why I repeated it! It was a hideous moment. I couldn’t 
very well tell the man that I repeated it because everyone hungers and 
thirsts for gossip, and I had to tell him that I couldn’t remember who 
my informant had been. 

He was civil in a grim way, but he looked at me as if I had 
been a slug crawling over his pet rose, and I don’t know what would 
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have happened if Diddums hadn’t, just in the nick of time, tried to 
swallow another dog, so that I could rush away to the rescue—and 
forget to come back! 

I am not at all well. This thing has got on my nerves most hor- 
ribly. I smell eucalyptus (you know I never liked it!) all day, and 
dream of Isabel and eucalyptus and you all night. Who could it have 
been ? 

I have written to Lady Henderton to ask her if it were she, but 
she is at Khartoum visiting her son, so I sha’n’t hear for some time. 
And, besides, no sane creature ever used eucalyptus who didn’t have 
to, and so far as I know her respiratory organs are all right. Your 


devoted 
T. M. 


IV. 
March 22. 

Dear Susan: There was another man! I mean, in the story about 
Isabel! It all came back to me in the night—that some man is in love 
with her, you know, and she with him! 

Who could have told me? 

I was never so distressed in my life! Not that I care tuppence if 
half-a-dozen men are in love with the girl! My mind is absolutely cen- 
tred on myself. {I mean that people are treating me badly. General 
Lee-Abbott took me down to dinner last night at the Bretts’ and was 
barely civil. Lulu Brett might have known better than to send me 
down with Isabel Ganning’s godfather ! 

I begin to utterly loathe Isabel. Do you remember how frightfully 
she used to bite her nails? 

Jim Chester wants me to go down to Gruddle, but I will not. I 
have done nothing to be ashamed of, and I will not run away. Every- 
one tells scandalous stories about his or her friends, so why shouldn’t I? 
Isabel never was my friend, either; I never could bear people who 
turn out their toes as she does—like a great stork. Sorry Lorna Doone 
died, but, after all, she did have fits. I feel that I am going to remem- 
ber who it was who told be about Isabel. I’ll write you the minute I 
do. Your devoted 

T. M. 
V. 
March 28. 

Dear Susan: Do you think my mind can be going? For every- 
one says that Isabel Ganning is perfectly happy with her husband, and 
that no one ever heard a word to the contrary, and yet I know that I 
did hear to the contrary, and I can’t remember who told me! Jim says 
one side of any brain works faster than the other, but I am convinced 
that that is not it. 
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I dream every night about the horrid little pink-eyed creature, and 
Sanderson told Mrs. Jennings (I heard her!) that I look strangely at 
myself in the glass while she is doing my hair! 

My great-grandmother had softening of the brain. Yours, 

T. M. 
VI. 
March 29. 


Dear Susan: There is a man here who has just come from Braila, 
where Isabel lives. He’s an Italian, a Count Something or other, a 
dark-eyed creature towards whom all young women’s hearts throw out 
frail white shoots like potatoes in a cellar. 

He says Isabel is blissful. So my mind has gone. I am going to 
Gruddle to-morrow, and no doubt will be gibbering and playing with 
dolls shortly. Susan Nedderly, if you never see me again,—or if you sce 
me only when I am quite idiotic——remember my mind must have 
been going when I first fancied that you told me the story about Isabel. 
If I could even now remember who did tell me, I could endure every- 
thing. Your devoted 

THEODOSIA MOYLE. 
VII. 
April 2. 

Dear Susan: Thanks for your kind letter. Owen Meredith, though 
not much of a poet, was right when he said, “ After all, old things are 
best.” Not that I’m calling you an old thing. I mean that one clings 
to one’s old friends in affliction. No! I mean that in affliction one 
clings to one’s old friends. You will observe the difference. 

Thanks very much for asking me to come to Nedderly, but I must 
go home. I am quite broken; you would hardly know me. Sanderson 
thinks me very ill. 

Last night I made a great effort and went to the Wyham’s musicale. 
Melba sang. 

People were, of course, civil, but that was all, and Mr. Ganning 
pretended not to see me. At supper Lady Willy Marr was telling some 
story, and when she noticed me she—stopped. 

I have never been insulted before. I am going to Gruddle. 

Dr. Rexford wrote me yesterday about the new window in the 
south transept. I think I shall give him two hundred pounds. Money 
can do little for one in this world. Dear Susan, I am now glad it was 
not you, and yet, I still smell eucalyptus, and who was it? Your af- 


fectionate old 
DOosIE. 


Vill. 
April 9. 


Dear Susan: I am going to Gruddle to-morrow. I have been 
very ill—very—ever since I wrote you. The doctor said it was a bad 
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cold on my lungs, but I know better. My nerves are quite ruined. 
Sanderson says the way I moaned and groaned about eucalyptus was 
really heartbreaking—and you know that Sanderson never errs on the 
side of over-sympathy. 

I had high fever for three days, and the subsequent prostration 
has been very great. 

Jessica is kind, and so is Jim. I would not let them write Maud, 
for why should my child suffer too? Besides, you know Maud always 
drops everything she touches, and is a perfect nuisance in a sick-room. 

Dr. Rexford delighted about the two hundred pounds. Poor, dear 
man, his lot too is not altogether enviable. 

Write soon to Gruddle. I am a little stronger to-day, and have had 


a bit of grilled fowl, but I am sadly changed. Your devoted 
T. M. 


IX. 


April 10. 
Dear Susan: I am the happiest woman in the world! Isabel Gan- 
ning has run away from her husband! And guess with whom? 
With the little Italian of whom I wrote you! 
It appears that his mother was English, and his money invested 


here, and he had come over to arrange his affairs so that they should 
have plenty to live on! He went away a week ago, she joined him in 
Vienna, and they are now in Russia! 

She wrote to her father, and so did her husband, and it has all 
come out. 

Nicolesco looked like the wild man of Borneo; his hair was so 
black that it looked positively blue! (I met him just before the wed- 
ding,) but she did marry him, and on dit that her only excuse for leaving 
him was that he insisted on using peau d’espagne scent. 

I never liked her, and I must say that I am not surprised at her 
doing this, but it seems absolutely uncanny that throughout the whole 
affair a scent should have been inextricably connected with my memo- 
ries. Or—was it not a memory? Was it a premonition? 

Susan, you know that I never was superstitious, but I assure you 
there is something queer about the whole story. 

If, as it appears, no one told me that Isabel was going to run away 
from her husband, how did I know it? However, the essential point 
is that I did know it, and since that I am proved to have known it, I 
am the heroine of the hour! 

It is now nearly seven o’clock, and since one I have had a steady 
stream of visitors. 

I saw at once that my statement that I had forgotten who was my 
informant “before the act” was believed to have been prompted by 
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discretion, so I let it go at that, and now everyone in town thinks I 
knew all about it four weeks ago! 

Lady Moira and Harry Brathwayt came together. They are both 
much upset, and I was very sympathetic, but I refused with an air of 
patient courtesy, that was a positive inspiration, to tell how I had known 
before. 

General Lee-Abbott squeezed my hand to a galantine, and growled 
a funny mixture of apologies and deep-sea oaths that nearly upset me. 

Now I must put on much purple and f. |. and rush off to dine quite 
informally, a la bonheur du pot, with the Marklands. Good-night, you 
poor, gouty old female! Mind you never betray me! Your devoted 

T. M. 


One P. M.—It was Dr. Rexford! Horrid little man! It has all 
just come back to me, and I’m sitting up in bed to write it to you! 

It was the day you went to sce Jessica. Your eucalyptus bottle was 
on the table in the red room, and as he talked he opened it and sniffed 
at it. Thank God, that accounts for my memory of the smell! 

It was that cousin of his, Mrs. ‘Robinson, who wrote his wife. 
She (Mrs. R.) had heard through a friend who lives in Braila. I can 
feel the sun on my back, just as I told you I could. He hoped it wasn’t 
true, and told me as an example (“ good old example,” as Jessica says !) 
of the smallness of the world! And to think that I couldn’t remember ! 
How I have suffered! Well, I am sorry for poor Isabel, and also for 
the W. M. of Borneo, (thank Heaven, there are no little men of 
Borneo!) but it is a blessed thing to have been right all along! 


Rejoice with me, you eucalyptical old soul. 
DosiE. 


Oh rage, oh desespoir, to think of the two hundred pounds I prom- 
ised him! 


ENTRANCED 
BY FRANK H. SWEET 


HE wind has hushed its whisperings in rapt forgetfulness, 
The brook, reluctant, lingers there, as loath to move along, 
A tiny little ruby throat neglects to preen its dress, 
And all because a bobolink has lost itself in song. 
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